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EARLIER DAYS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
HE history of the Peace Movement 
in America up about to the begin- 
ning of the World War is almost entirely 
a history of the American Peace Society, 
which Society is to celebrate its one hun- 
dredth anniversary next May. 

One would expect to find in the records 
of such a Society many an interesting 
little fact, sidelight, perhaps, on men and 
affairs of an earlier day not familiar to 
the public, nor possibly to the student of 
history. 

It is a fact that the American Peace 
Society has had associated with it many 
of the creative men and women of Amer- 
ica. Since the outset, men responsible for 
the work of the Society, its officers, total 
well over a thousand in number. 

Besides the founder of the Society, 
William Ladd, successful both as a sea 
captain and farmer, as a writer and 
public speaker of marked ability, there 
were on the Board of Directors at the 
very beginning of the Society such men 
as Simeon Greenleaf, of Portland, Maine; 
Governor John T. Gilman, of New 
Hampshire ; Noah Worcester, D. D., John 
Tappan, and Dudley A. Tyng, of Massa- 
chusetts; Moses Brown and Nicholas I. 
Brown, prominently associated with the 
founding of Brown University ; William B. 
Green, Oliver D. Cook, and George Ben- 
son, of Connecticut; Eliezer Lord, Anson 


G. Phelps, Robert C. Sedgwick, W. W. 
Russell, and Dudley W. Chester, of New 
York City; Alexander Henry and Jared 
Raustone, lawyers of Philadelphia; and 
Dr. Stephen 8. Cleveland, of Cincinnati. 
William Ellery Channing, of Boston, 
was actively associated with the Ameri- 
can Peace Society for many years and 
from its beginning. R. W. Emerson, of 
Andover, Massachusetts, was long a mem- 
ber of its Board of Directors and of its 
Executive Committee. George C. Beck- 
with, D. D., Howard C. Dunham, Thomas 
C. Upham, Hon. Gerrit Smith, Amasa 
Walker, Francis Wayland ; Joseph E. Wor- 
cester, J. H. Gallaudet, Samuel Greele, 
Lewis T. Stoddard, Titus Coan, 8S. V. S. 
Wilder, Esq., of New York; Thomas 8. 
Grimke, of South Carolina; Rev. Charles 
Lowell, of Boston ; Stephen Longfellow, of 
Portland, Maine; Melvin Copeland, Fran- 
cis Fellows, William Watson, Thomas 
Vose, Charles Sumner, Lewis T. Stoddard, 
John Owens, Edward Noyes, Thomas 
Thompson, Jr., Rowland B. Howard, 
James D. Miles, Julia Ward Howe, John 
Greenleaf Whittier, are some of the per- 
sons who served, most of them through 
many years, as officers and supporters of 
the early American Peace Society. It is 
well within the facts to remark that at 
least three men sacrificed their lives for 
the Society, William Ladd, George C. 
Beckwith and Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
Presidents of the Society, since David 
Low Dodge, of New York City, presided 
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at the first annual meeting of this So- 
ciety, in 1829, have ‘been: Rev. John Cod- 
man, Dorchester, Massachusetts, 1830- 
1831; Hon. S. V. S. Wilder, New York 
City, 1831-1837; William Ladd, founder 
of the Society, 1838-1840; Samuel S. 
Coues, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
1841-1846; Anson G. Phelps, New York 
City, 1847; Hon. William Jay, New York, 
1848-1858; Dr. Francis Wayland, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, 1859-1861; Dr. 
Howard Malcolm, Boston, 1862-1872; 
Hon. Edward 8S. Tobey, Boston, 1873- 
1891; Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Boston, 
1892-1910; Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1911-1915; Dr. George 
W. Kirchwey, New York City, 1916; Hon. 
James L. Slayden, San Antonio, Texas, 
1917-1920; Hon. Andrew Jackson Mon- 
tague, Richmond, Virginia, 1920-1924; 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1924 to date. 

Others associated with various phases 
of the Society’s activities have been Elihu 
Burritt, one time Secretary of the So- 
ciety and Editor of the ApDvocaTE OF 
Peace; Joseph Story, William Wirt, John 
C. Calhoun, Phillips Brooks, Edward 
Everett Hale, Josiah Quincy, Andrew 
Carnegie, and others. 

Among these men prominent in the 
American Peace Society before the Civil 
War, one Francis Wayland was President 
of Brown University, another William 
Allen, was President of Bowdoin College ; 
Nathan Lord was President of Dartmouth 
College; A. P. Peabody was Professor of 
Latin in Harvard University; T. H. Gal- 
laudet was the founder in America of the 
first schools for the deaf; Prof. T. C. Up- 
ham was Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy in Bowdoin College, while 
Nicholas Brown was founder of Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Amasa Walker was not only Lecturer on 
Political Economy at Oberlin, Harvard, 
and Amherst Colleges, he was Secre- 
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tary of State of Massachusetts, 1851-1853, 
and a representative in the United States 
Congress, 1862-1863. Thomas S. Grimke 
was not only a distinguished South Caro- 
linian judge, but a State Senator, 1821- 
1830. William Ellery Channing, founder 
with Noah Worcester of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, predecessor of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, became known as the 
most distinguished apostle of Unitarian- 
ism. Among the others, Charles Sumner 
was United States Senator for many 
years. William Jay was a distinquished 
judge, author of the life and writings of 
his father, John Jay, and of the “History 
of the Mexican War,” and other works. 
Charles Lowell was Congregational minis- 
ter and father of the poet, James Russell 
Lowell. Stephen Longfellow was a law- 
yer, member of the 18th Congress, and 
father of Henry W. Longfellow, the poet. 
Simon Greenleaf, well-known educator, 
was author of the “National Arithmetics.” 
Anson G. Phelps was the New York mer- 
chant and philanthropist. Articles on 
William Ladd and David Low Dodge ap- 
peared in the November number of the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

Noah Worcester, the first Life Mem- 
ber of the American Peace Society and 
one of its Directors throughout the 
last years of his life, was author of the in- 
fluential pamphlet, “A Solemn Review of 
the Customs of War.” Worcester was 
born 1758 and died in 1837. He served 
in the American Army as a drummer boy 
in the War of Independence. He was a 
member for a time of the New Hampshire 
Legislature. He was a Congregational 
minister and a prolific writer, author 
through many years of the first peace 
periodical, called The Friend of Peace. 
The state of the public mind on the mat- 
ter of international peace at the time of 
the founding of the Massachusetts Peace 
Society, in 1815, is interestingly illus- 
trated by the fact that Worcester found 
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it difficult to find a publisher for his essay 
“A Solemn Review of the Customs of 
War.” It was finally published, Christ- 
mas Day, 1814, but anonymously and with 
the understanding that Worcester would 
share with the publisher the entire risk of 
its publication. But the article soon went 
through many editions, reaching over 
twenty thousand copies and appearing in 
translations in a number of foreign 
tongues. The pamphlet advocated the 
founding of peace societies before any 
such society existed. It was this “Solemn 
Review” that convinced Jesse Appleton, 
President of Bowdoin College, of the need 
of public education on peace, and it was 
President Appleton who first influenced 
William Ladd, later founder of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, to devote his life to 
the cause. The following is a quotation 
from the “Solemn Review,” showing 
something of the prophetic vision which 
Noah Worcester had of the future peace 
of the world, and that in 1814. 


“But if the eyes of the people could be 
opened in regard to the evils and delu- 
sions of war, would it not be easy to form 
a confederacy of nations and organize a 
high court of equity to decide national 
controversies? Why might not such a 
court be composed of some of the most 
eminent characters from each nation, and 
a compliance with its decisions be made a 
point of national honor to prevent the 
effusion of blood, and to preserve the bless- 
ings of peace?” 


In the Harbinger of Peace for April, 
1829, first periodical published by the 
American Peace Society, it is clear that 
the notion of a juridical union of na- 
tions was spreading. It appears that the 
Christian Spectator had recently printed 
an article entitled “A Suggestion to Peace 
Societies,” signed by “Pax,” the point of 
which was: 


“Now let it be one object of peace so- 
cieties to induce the National Government 
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to add to these noble subjects of philan- 
thropic diplomacy the abolition of war it- 
self, and the reference of all international 
differences to a court of nations.” 


It was in reply to this that the editorial 
in the Harbinger of Peace went on to say: 


“If Pax had just taken the trouble to 
read the publications of the peace so- 
cieties he would have found that what he 
recommended to be the beginning they 
considered the end of their exertions. 

In all the peace publications of the 
day, he may see frequent allusions to the 
“Great Scheme” of Henry IV, and others 
of like nature, the object of which is the 
establishment of such a court as is recom- 
mended by Pax. 

“The court of nations, suggested by 
Pax, is the end, and not the beginning, of 
the operations of peace societies—the 
fruit, not the seed. To attempt to obtain 
such a court in the present state of so- 
ciety would be to try to drive the wedge 
wrong end foremost. Public opin- 
ion must be very much changed before 
such a congress of nations will ever be or- 
ganized, and this is the very specific ob- 
ject to which our efforts are to be di- 
rected.” 


In the winter of 1837 to 1838 the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the American Peace 
Society presented a course of lectures in 
the City of Boston. The speakers were: 
Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., a professor in the 
Harvard Divinity School, editor of the 
Christian Examiner, and a Director of 
the American Peace Society; Rev. Rufus 
T. Stebbins, a Director of the American 
Peace Society; Rev. William E. Chan- 
ning, the Unitarian divine, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Peace Society; Rev. 
Samuel J. May, a noted Unitarian of his 
day, brother of Mrs. A. Bronson Alcott, 
Director of the American Peace Society ; 
Amasa Walker, the economist, delegate of 
the American Peace Society to the first 
International Peace Congress in London 


in 1843, to the Peace Congress in Paris, 
1849, and Vice-President of the Ameri- 


can Peace Society ; William Ladd, founder 
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and President of the American Peace So- 
ciety, and Ralph Waldo Emerson, of Con- 
cord, Massachusetts, whose address on 
“War” is found in volume 11 of the Cen- 
tenary Edition of the Works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and as a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the American Peace Society. 

A further evidence of the early work of 
the American Peace Society is the story 
of its efforts in behalf of “A Congress of 
Nations.” 

At the first annual meeting of the 
American Peace Society, May, 1829, a 
prize of thirty dollars was offered by the 
Board of Directors for the best “disserta- 
tion on the subject of a Congress of Na- 
tions,” to be written during the year. 
The essays were to be sent to the office of 
David Low Dodge, 227 Pearl Street, New 
York. The successful candidate might 
take his choice “of being made an honor- 
ary member, receiving a gold medal, or 
the money.” In May, 1830, the time for 
receiving the essays was extended to Jan- 
uary, 1831. Since only two papers were 
presented at that time, one of them was 
withdrawn, and the offer was increased to 
$50, but without any adequate result. 

During the summer of 1831 two gentle- 
men of New York offered, through the 
Society, a prize of $500 for the best essay 
and $100 for the second best. The judges 
were Hon. Joseph Story, Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court; William Wirt, who 
had been Attorney General during the ad- 
ministrations of Monroe and J. Q. Adams, 
and John McLean, Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. About 40 
essays were handed in and five were 
considered to be about equal in merit. 
The donors of the prize, however, declined 
to have it divided and the amount was 
raised to $1,000, to be given to the best 
essay only. The time was extended to 
June 20, 1834. 

For this contest the judges appointed 
were John Quincy Adams, ex-President 
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of the United States and member of the 
House of Representatives; Chancellor 
Kent, of New York, and Thomas Grimke, 
a lawyer of South Carolina, who died dur- 
ing the year and whose place was filled 
by Daniel Webster. 

Again the committee could not agree 
on any one candidate, and the prize offer 
was withdrawn. 

The President of the American Peace 
Society, however, chose five of the best 
essays for publication, on the authoriza- 
tion of the Executive Committee. These 
five, together with a sixth, written by the 
President, Mr. Ladd, were published in a 
volume together in 1840 and widely dis- 
tributed in this country and abroad. 

Many of the invaluable records of the 
American Peace Society were destroyed in 
the Boston fire of November, 1872, and 
that, sadly enough, but a few weeks after 
the great Peace Jubilee, which the So- 
ciety had so successfully promoted. 
Enough, however, has been preserved to 
serve as sources for a book of several hun- 
dred pages, now in manuscript and nearly 
ready for the printer. From out the very 
earliest days in the history of the Society, 
let us reprint the following letter, under 
date of January 1, 1828, appearing in the 
Harbinger of Peace the following August: 

“Tt cannot be denied that war has been 
one of the greatest evils which has afflicted 
mankind. It is equally evident that if it 
is ever excluded from the world it must be 
done by moral influence and a concert of 
action, which shall expose the fallacy of 
past feelings and maxims on this subject 
and array against it the understandings, 
the consciences, and the hearts of men. 

“In this view we have regarded with 
deep interest, from their commencement, 
the labors of peace societies and have felt 
that the cause has never as yet commanded 
the attention which its importance de- 
serves. 

“And we are of the opinion that the 
time has come when much good may be 
accomplished by the establishment of a 
National Peace Society, sustained by aux- 
iliaries, founded on such general princi- 
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ples as shall exclude doubtful disputation, 
and embody in one system of action all 
who will lend their aid to enlighten the 
public sentiment and eradicate a war spirit 
from the land.” 


This letter was signed by such men as 
William Jenks, Howard Malcolm, James 
D. Knowles, Lyman Beecher, and Edward 
Beecher. 


A BASIS FOR UNITY JUST NOW 


VERY “plan”—and there are many 

plans—before it can be applied as 
a practical agency for the promotion of 
peace between States must pursue one 
straight and rather clearly defined road. 
Assuming that it contemplates the co- 
operation of all civilized States—and it is 
difficult to imagine any effective peace 
alliance of a few powers—it must be 
formulated in an international conference 
of duly accredited delegates from each of 
the States. It must then be returned to 
the various States for ratification. When 
accepted by the various nations in accord- 
ance with the constitutional methods 
peculiar to each, the plan becomes opera- 
tive for the nations that have ratified it. 
This, it would seem, is the course any 
plan must take before it can become effec- 
tive. 

Thus there is evidently at least one uni- 
fying principle upon which the various 
peace workers of the world might properly 
agree, namely, that if any adequate steps 
are to be taken toward the upbuilding of 
peace, toward the substitution of methods 
of justice for the modes of war, there 
must be, and the sooner now the better, an 
international conference of all the nations. 

Incidentally, such a conference, if 
called, would make it possible for the 
United States to sit down again around 
the table with her sister States in the 


society of nations. It would enable the 


structure of international co-operation to 
rise again toward a greater uniformity. 
It would lessen the political irritations 
so common just now and make easier the 
legal, the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes. It would do no vio- 
lence to the constitutional methods pecu- 
liar to any government. Without such 
a conference there can be no outlawing 
of war. 

We do not object to the phrase “out- 
lawry of war,” but we feel that it is not 
a self-explanatory phrase. It cannot 
mean simply the passage of a resolution 
“that all wars of aggression shall and 
always will be prohibited.” For the na- 
tions to agree, by any form of contract 
we can now imagine, that all wars are 
crimes would not, in our judgment, out- 
law war. 

On the proposal of the Polish delega- 
tion, the Eighth Assembly of the League 
of Nations unanimously adopted a declar- 
ation that “all wars of aggression are, and 
shall always be, prohibited,” and “that 
every specific means must be employed to 
settle disputes, of every description, which 
may arise between States.” The declara- 
tion went on to say: “The Assembly de- 
clares that States members of the League 
are under obligation to conform to these 
principles.” These declarations grew out 
of a belief in the solidarity uniting the 
community of nations, and of a convic- 
tion that “a war of aggression can never 
serve as a means of settling international 
disputes, and is in consequence an inter- 
national crime.” We hope that the pas- 
sage of such declarations will “create an 
atmosphere of general confidence calcu- 
lated to facilitate the progress of the work 
undertaken with a view to disarmament.” 
We are inclined, however, to the view that 
we have here little more than the juggling 
of phrases. In his most interesting book, 
“The Outlawry of War,” Dr. Charles 
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Clayton Morrison argues “that in modern 
civilization there is no such thing as ag- 
gressive war,” and that if there were “it 
could not be outlawed.” But, in our view, 
if nations provide for the peaceable ad- 
justment of their differences, the lawful 
promotion of their interests, and accept 
and follow such methods in accordance 
with the principles of laws duly accepted 
and ratified by themselves; and if, in the 
long run, nations find that they do ad- 
vance their interests best by such means, 
then it may be said war has been out- 
lawed, for then the methods of law and 
order will naturally supplant the methods 
of force and bloodshed. 

Principles for the conduct of nations 
in matters of war and peace adopted at 
such a conference and ratified by the na- 
tions, with a World Court universally 
accepted for the settlement of differences 
of interpretation, are, as we understand 
it, the hope of the most thoughtful advo- 
cates of the outlawry of war. If this be 
so, we accept the phrase in all its fullness. 
But the point here is that the two main 
aspects of such outlawry, law and judicial 
settlement, are of themselves dependent 
upon a prior step, namely, the calling of 
a universal international conference. 

The necessity for such a conference is 
no reflection upon the League of Nations. 
The League is a going concern, render- 
ing valuable services in a variety of ways. 
It is not, however, universal. It does not 
include just now such rather important 
States as the Soviet Union, Spain, Brazil, 
not to mention the United States. What 
is needed, therefore, is a Conference 
where these States, as well as all the mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, can sit in, 
and go at the problem of universal peace 
in a universal way. It would appear that 
every person or organization interested in 
a plan for world peace, therefore, should 
begin with a preamble substantially as 
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follows: “It is urged that there should 
be an international conference of duly 
accredited delegates from all civilized na- 
tions, to the end,”—to be followed by the 
plan. 

It would seem that every peace worker 
could join with every other along this 
common road; for whatever plan is pro- 
posed—reduction of armaments, arbitra- 
tion, security, judicial settlement—must, 
if it is to end in anything practical, be 
taken that way. World peace is a world 
problem best capable of solution only in 
a world way. 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS 
E ARE not opposed to regional ar- 


rangements between governments in 
the interest of peace. We favor them. 

When M. Briand proposes to a group 
of newspaper men something of a no- 
more-war treaty between France and the 
United States, we look upon it as a 
friendly gesture and a contribution to 
the peace effort of our age, and that 
whether it ends in anything tangible or 
not. When a distinguished Englishman 
like Mr. Wickham Steed asks for a closer 
co-operation between the United States 
and Great Britain, and goes on to ask if 
we cannot find means without any re- 
striction of our sovereignity, without en- 
tangling treaty obligations, to assure the 
world that our policy is and always will 
be to strengthen the hands of those who 
wish to establish arbitration and disarma- 
ment as the civilized methods of man- 
kind, we are encouraged, for such kind 
of talk tends to keep us away from fric- 
tion-producing things. 

When the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Baldwin, declares at the Guildhall in Lon- 
don, as he did November 9, that M. 
Briand and Herr Stresemann deserve the 
greatest credit for advancing the cause 
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of European peace during the last five 
years, he himself is promoting peace in a 
very effective way. It was a gracious and 
helpful thing for him to maintain that 
the labors, courage, and vision of M. 
Briand and Dr. Stresemann are responsi- 
ble for so great a part in the advance 
from war and hatred, and that their ex- 
ample should be emulated by the states- 
men of the Balkans and eastern and cen- 
tral Europe. It is the spirit such as this 
out of which grows the effort to extend 
the beneficence of peace between States. 

We dare to hope that this is the mean- 
ing of the defense treaties between France 
and five other powers. In November, 
France completed her system of mutual- 
defense treaties begun some seven years 
ago. The French Bloc, as it now stands 
in Europe, includes France and Belgium, 
France and Yugoslavia, France and Ru- 
mania, France and Czechoslovakia, and 
France and Poland. There is a suspicion 
that these treaties constitute in reality 
military alliances; but France contends 
that they fall naturally within the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and that they do not provide, 
except in the case of Belgium and Poland, 
for military aid in case one party becomes 
the victim of an aggressive war. In the 
case of Rumania, for example, a Russian 
war to regain Bessarabia would not call 
for French military aid. France looks 
upon the treaties as regional security com- 
pacts, quite consistent with Article 21 of 
the Covenant. And yei these treaties do, 
as a matter of fact, contribute to the mili- 
tary strength of France, which may mean, 
also, to her political strength. 

It is all a highly complicated matter, 
for in the face of these arrangements, 
quasi-military alliances, France is striving 
for the closest possible co-operation not 
only with England, but at last with Ger- 


many—indeed, with Spain and Italy. It 
is a very interesting situation, for these 
latter countries cannot look with un- 
alloyed joy upon the five alliances. 

The new treaty between France and 
Yugoslavia completes a zone of influence 
stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic, 
threatening the Italian aspirations in the 
Balkans. Indeed, Italy has opposed this 
treaty between Belgrade and Paris. After 
the signature of the treaty there were 
demonstrations of hostility in various 
Italian cities. 

But regional agreements there are. 
This method of international activity 
seems to be in the wind. Bilateral trea- 
ties, for example, have multiplied rapidly, 
especially since the war, some forty such 
being registered with the League of 
Nations. They may prove to be service- 
able as agencies for the promotion of 
peace, temporarily. But when a regional 
agreement such as this last, between 
France and Yugoslavia, stirs up demon- 
strations of opposition of a threatening 
kind in Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, 
Padua, threatening Yugoslavia consulates 
and French embassies, it doesn’t sound so 
encouraging. 

Theodore E. Burton, speaking before 
the Interparliamentary Union in Paris 
last August, came nearer to the realities in 
any hopeful regional agreement when he 
pointed out that “the crux of the matter 
is treaties for conciliation and methods 
for the peaceful settlement of controver- 
sies between nations. Until there is some 
machinery for the settlement of quarrels, 
until there is security, disarmament is im- 
possible. . . . Much more effective than 
any plan for limiting armies and navies 
is a spirit of good will and co-operation 
which shall prevail over the globe, and, 
‘like gracious drops of heavenly dew, shall 
spread its blessings all abroad.’ ” 
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MR. BURTON’S RESOLUTION 


HEODORE E. BURTON, President 

of the American Peace Society, does 
not content himself with discussing the 
theories of peace. He would get some- 
thing done. He has prepared a joint 
resolution to prohibit the exportation of 
arms to any country engaged in aggres- 
sive warfare in violation of arbitration 
or other peace agreements. The resolu- 
tion has been filed with the Clerk of the 
House and will be introduced during the 
earlier days of the coming Congress. 
Mr. Burton’s influence, as a member of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
as President of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, is assurance 
that his resolution will give the coming 
Congress something serious to think about. 
The full text of the resolution follows: 


“JOINT RESOLUTION 


“To prohibit the exportation of arms, 
munitions, or implements of war to 
certain foreign countries. 


“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


Sec. 1. That it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to prohibit 
the exportation of arms, munitions, or 
implements of war to any country which 
engages in aggressive warfare against any 
other country in violation of a treaty, con- 
vention or other agreement to resort to 
arbitration or other peaceful means for the 
settlement of international controversies. 


President to Determine 


“Sec. 2. Whenever the President deter- 
mines that any country has violated any 
such treaty, convention, or agreement by 
engaging in aggressive warfare against 
any other country, and makes proclama- 
tion thereof, it shall be unlawful, until 
otherwise proclaimed by the President, or 
provided by act of Congress, to export any 
arms, munitions, or implements of war 
from any place in the United States or 
any possession thereof to such country, or 
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to any other country if the ultimate des- 
tination of such arms, munitions, or im- 
plements of war is the country so violat- 
ing any such treaty, convention, or agree- 
ment. 

“Sec. 3. Whoever exports any arms, 
munitions, or implements of war in viola- 
tion of section 2 of this resolution, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine not exceeding $10,000, or by imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years, or both. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary of 
the Treasury to report any violation of 
section 2 of this resolution to the United 
States district attorney for the district 
wherein the violation is alleged to have 
been committed.” 


Mr. Burton looks to support for this 
resolution from various quarters in Eu- 
rope. He believes it to be in keeping 
with the Locarno and other agreements. 
He finds that a number of Latin-Amer- 
ican countries have already made an agree- 
ment of this kind. 


ONE WONDERS WHY 


NE wonders why men choose to ad- 

vertise their fears of war. Is it due, 
like other excitabilities, to the activity of 
sun-spots? Professor Tchijevsky, of Mos- 
cow, addressing the American Association 
for Advancement of Science at its last 
annual meeting, called attention to the 
unusual sun-spot activities and to the 
disturbances that might be expected to 
follow. He expressed the belief that all 
great disturbances on the earth, social as 
well as physical, seem to attend or follow 
these periods of sun-spot activity. Indeed, 
we are told by some authorities that the 
sun-spot activity has a direct bearing 
upon the weather, affecting storms and 
floods. The Russian Professor went on 
to point out that these operations in the 
sun follow eleven-year cycles—three years 
of minimum excitability of human be- 
ings, two years of increasing excitability, 
three years of maximum excitability, and 
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then three years of return to the mini- 
mum of excitability, closing the cycle. 
We are told that this year, next year, and 
1929 mark the maximum of sun-spot ac- 
tivity and therefore of human excitability. 
A writer in a recent number of Harper's 
Magazine finds some proof of this theory 
in our excitement over certain murder 
trials, over our aviators, and over the case 
of Sacco-Vanzetti. It may be that wars 
are born of sun-spots. 

We are more inclined to think, however, 
that the itch for the unusual is quite apt 
to be an evidence of too much concentra- 
tion upon one thing. The man bent upon 
looking for weeds finds few flowers in his 
fields, while the seeker for flowers notices 
but few of the weeds. 

Men who live only in caves think only 
in cave terms. In the seventh book of his 
Republic, Plato sets this forth with char- 
acteristic clarity and accuracy. Imagine 
an underground den with an opening to- 
wards the light. Behold human beings in 
this cave from childhood, chained by the 
necks and legs in such a way that they 
can see only before them, toward the rocky 
wall immediately in front. Behind them 
and just outside the opening is a low wall, 
like the screen Marionette players have 
before them and over which they show 
their puppets. At a distance above and 
beyond this low wall are lights. Along 
the wall, with the lights beyond are men 
passing to and fro, some carrying vessels, 
some figures of men and animals made 
of wood or stone or other material; some 
talking, some silent, all casting their shad- 
ows on the wall of the den in front of 
the prisoners. These poor prisoners, 
therefore, see only their own shadows or 
the shadows of the objects passing above 
and behind them. Such prisoners, if they 
were able to talk with one another, would 
only talk in terms of the shadows before 
them. Any voice would appear to be the 
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voice of a shadow. Truth to such men 
would be only the shadows of the images. 
Suppose, then, that one of these prisoners 
is liberated, that he turns his head, that 
he walks toward the light, which he sees 
but painfully. What would be the re- 
sult? The real objects would seem less 
real than the shadows in his cave. If 
he lift his eyes toward the sun he would 
be dazzled. All reality would be unreal- 
ity, for a time. 

Thus it is that men devoted to one 
specific task, and for a long and continu- 
ous time, tend to become disqualified for 
participating in other realms of experi- 
ence. That is why Darwin, after his years 
of devotion to the details of his science, 
became incapacitated for enjoying any 
more either poetry or music. It is why 
civilians devoted to civilian pursuits are 
incapable of drafting a war vessel, organ- 
izing or equipping an army, or directing 
a battle. It is why the military expert is 
disqualified for running a department 
store, directing a college, or shaping a 
constructive foreign policy. 


PLAYING AT PEACE 


OCIAL progress seems to be the prod- 
uct of the clash of divergent views 
multiplied by the passing of time. Mr. 
H. G. Wells, who succeeds in selling his 
views on a remarkable scale, is convinced 
that since 1914, in spite of vast volumes 
of pious intentions, hardly anything of 
practical value has been done to prevent 
future wars. He finds as a result of his 
cogitations that it is a delusion to say 
that any hopeful effort for the peace of 
the world has even begun. Men and 
women laboring to overcome the war sys- 
tem are only “playing at peace.” 
As far as we have been able to follow 
Mr. Wells’ many views about an im- 
proved world order, be they of the family, 
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of sex, of religion, or of peace, we believe 
them to be wrong; but when he says that 
the various peace workers of the world 
are only playing at the game, he may be 
right. It is a difficult thing to prove one 
way or the other. That peace talk bores 
many people may be an item in the evi- 
dence that he is right. It is difficult for 
us to conceive that a man who believes 
that there can be no international peace 
except there be a superstate, with power 
to enforce its decisions through navies 
and armies directly under its control, the 
only sovereign power within its realm; 
who believes that we must all be prepared 
to see our own country and our own flag 
subordinated to such a collective control; 
who insists that any other protestations 
of peaceful intentions are made “either 
unintelligibly or in bad faith,” and who 
goes so far as to say that no one can be 
an advocate of organized world peace and 
a full and complete patriot at the same 
time, it is difficult to believe that any 
man with such views can be right on any 
international opinions he may have. We 
cannot agree with him that world peace 
depends upon the acceptance of a “com- 
mon currency,” that “the idea of world 
peace runs counter to the general pro- 
cesses of nature,” or that “war, both in- 
ternecine and external, is nature’s way.” 
But the writer of this editorial is not pre- 
pared to say that Mr. Wells is wholly 
wrong when he charges the peace work- 
ers with only “playing at peace.” 

One wonders, however, what Mr. Wells 
would say about some of the public utter- 
ances of certain men capable of visualiz- 
ing for the future nothing but war. 
There are indications that certain men 
enjoy playing at war, and that in public 
print. A distinguished Rear Admiral of 
our Navy, for example, has seen fit re- 
cently to express publicly his views relative 
to our future naval defense requirements 
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in the Pacific. Nowhere in his article 
does he leave us the least bit in doubt as 
to his beliefs. He agrees that the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference of 1922 was 
“Great Britain’s greatest naval victory,” 
a victory of the first magnitude. The 
master mind behind it, he writes, was the 
distinguished Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour’s 
“easy victims were an American Secre- 
tary of State, an American ex-Secretary 
of State, two American Senators, and one 
hundred ten million American people.” 
But the admiral does not end there. He 
adds: “The conference did more to dis- 
credit diplomacy as a safe and honest 
method of settling difficulties among na- 
tions than all our other ventures in that 
deceitful art added together.” 

The admiral is apparently playing at 
war, and that in the open. There seems 
but little doubt of that. Indeed, he be- 
gins his remarks by assuming that Japan 
will seize the Philippines some day; at 
least, that this is “more than 50 per cent 
probable.” Then he goes on with his 
interesting game. Under the terms of 
the Washington agreement, he finds, it 
is easy for Japan to capture the Philip- 
pines and extremely difficult for the 
United States to recapture them. If Ja- 
pan were to capture the Philippines it 
would be of enormous advantage, not only 
to Japan, but also to Great Britain, for 
the reason that we would have to send 
all our fleet and merchant marine to the 
western Pacific, leaving the rest of the 
oceans, including our undefended coasts, 
to the mercy of Great Britain. This is all 
the more easily probable because England 
could then sell all sorts of merchandise 
to both sides of the controversy at her 
own prices and get quickly out of the dis- 
tressing economic condition in which she 
is at present. Thus the admiral plays on. 

He weaves a veritable mare’s nest of 
difficulties around what “will most prob- 
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ably be our next naval war.” He thinks 
out his game in substantial detail. He 
takes into account the vastness of the 
ocean, the tremendous force of the winds, 
the violence of the waves, the tons of fuel, 
supplies and ammunition, the hundreds 
of merchant vessels that will be needed 
in addition to the fighting ships, the help- 
lessness of our fleet seven thousand miles 
away from its bases and close to the bases 
of the enemy. There are the determined 
attacks on our fleet by night and by day, 
especially by submarines, enemy air- 
planes, especially torpedo planes and 
bombers, operating easily against us from 
the near-by Islands. The game, as the 
admiral plays it, of recapturing the Phil- 
ippines is a difficult one, and all because 
our magnificent fleet, capable of greater 
achievements than any fleet ever assem- 
bled before, has been deprived of its fair 
chance by its own countrymen. He tells 
us that the ships of the so-called “1916 
program” constituted the finest expres- 
sion of scientific genius in the history 
of mankind, and that “they were designed 
for use in recapturing the Philippines, 
if at any time the islands be captured.” 
“And now, alas,” he runs on, “our four 
American delegates sank or scrapped most 
of those outstanding products of Amer- 
ican genius upon which millions of dollars 
had been spent and (which was far worse) 
sacrificed the safety of the Philippines 
and all reasonable hopes for peace.” 

From this last phrase—we hadn’t no- 
ticed it until just now— it may be that 
we have misjudged the admiral hastily, 
for he, too, may be playing at peace. 
Perhaps we should feel confirmed in a 
suspicion we have long felt, that the men 
who are professionally interested in play- 
ing at war are, after all, on the last analy- 
sis, themselves playing at peace. 

It may be added that while playing at 
peace, as the game is ordinarily con- 
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ducted, is comparatively harmless, play- 
ing at war in the columns of the daily 
papers by professional warriors may end 
in irreparable harm. We have no doubt 
that the war offices of the world—it is 
their business—are figuring out with 
every mathematical aid every possible war 
contingency, be it on land or on sea. If 
every one of these experts were to rush 
into print with the steps he thinks should 
be taken to meet every conceivable con- 
tingency; if, in short, every military ex- 
pert were to play his game in the open, 
as has the admiral, fears and suspicions 
might naturally mount by leaps and 
bounds. In our judgment, therefore, 
playing at war, even though on the last 
analysis the game seems to turn to play- 
ing at peace, should be strictly an indoor 
game. The welfare of States is best pro- 
moted under civilian control. It is not 
the business of our military experts to 
fix, to criticize, or to direct through the 
public press or other agency of propa- 
ganda the course of our public policy. 

It ought not to be necessary to advise 
our friends of Japan or Great Britain 
that the people of the United States are 
not contemplating, even as the remotest 
possibility, any of these mysterious hap- 
penings so interesting to the admiral as 
he goes about playing at war. Or is it 
playing at peace? 


DOWN IN NICARAGUA 

IBERAL and informed American 

opinion relative to affairs in Nica- 
ragua is hoping for an improvement in 
that land after the coming election. In 
the meantime, however, the mess does not 
seem to improve. 

Our State Department, under date of 
October 26, published a list of engage- 
ments in Nicaragua since the signing of 
the Stimson agreement in May last, to- 
gether with the number of combatants 
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killed. According to that report, there 
was an engagement at La Paz on May 31 
when two marines were killed, fourteen 
Liberal Nicaraguans, and a number 
wounded. At El Ocotal, July 16, between 
three and four hundred Liberal Nica- 
raguans were killed, over one hundred 
wounded, and one marine was killed. At 
San Fernando, July 26, six Nicaraguans 
were killed, fifteen to twenty wounded, 
and one American killed. At the same 
place, on the next day, twenty fleeing 
Nicaraguans were killed or wounded by 
pursuing marine aviators. Along the 
northern border, on August 16, two Nica- 
raguans were killed in skirmishes. At 
Telepaneca, on September 3, eight Nica- 
raguans were killed or wounded. Five 
days later five Nicaraguans were killed 
at Sanate. On September 19 several Nica- 
raguans were killed or wounded at Tele- 
paneca. October 9, 67 Nicaraguans were 
killed or wounded and four national 
guardsmen were killed. Commenting 
upon this report, our Secretary of State 
said that he did not believe a single per- 
son had been killed by the marines or by 
the national guard except outlaws. Since 
the total killed now reaches nearly six 
hundred, outlaws seem to be rather plenti- 
ful. 

Antedating this report, it appears there 
was a battle in Nueva Segovia between 
three hundred Liberals on the one hand 
and our marines and national guard on 
the other. In this battle sixty-two Lib- 
erals and four soldiers of our guard were 
killed. In this instance it appears that 
the marines were searching for two ma- 
rine aviators lost while bombing certain 
Liberals under Sandino. It also appears 
that Sandino’s forces have increased, espe- 
cially since the action in El Ocotal on 
July 16. 

When it is recalled that Colonel Stim- 
son, having established his pacification 
program on May 15, telegraphed the De- 
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partment of State, “The civil war in 
Nicaragua is definitely ended,” it seems 
he must have made something of a slip. 

Later reports are no less discouraging. 
Under date of October 27, the Associated 
Press, reporting from San Salvador, an- 
nounced that the Nicaraguan Sandino 
had taken possession of the towns of Se- 
baco, Muy Muy, and Esquipulas, and that 
General Téllez, Liberal mayor of Ocotal, 
who signed the Stimson argeement with 
Moncada, has been exiled from Nicaragua. 
The same day, our State Department 
issued a special report announcing details 
of the Nicaraguan Claims Commission, 
which is composed of one Conservative, 
one Liberal, and the American Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Hill. To be effective, the 
claims, with full details, must be pre- 
sented before December 1, 1927. While 
damages for acts committed during the 
revolution will be awarded to claimants 
regardless of nationality, it has been de- 
cided that no person or organization hav- 
ing taken part in the revolution—that is 
to say, Liberals—nor citizens of countries 
who have furnished arms to the revolution 
parties are to be granted claims for dam- 
ages. On October 28 the Associated Press 
announced from Managua that more than 
four thousand claims had been presented 
to the commission, amounting to over 
five million dollars. Commissioner Hill 
declared that he expected the total to 
exceed six million dollars. 

We are in no position to speak for the 
State Department, but it seems reasonable 
to believe that it will breathe easier when 
it can wash its hands of this whole Nica- 
ragua business. Our Secretary of State 
seems not inclined to complain of the 
onerousness of his task. He handles each 
issue as it arises. To the inquiry whether 
or not General Moncada, now in Washing- 
ton, is eligible for the Presidency of Nica- 
ragua, he has given an affirmative opinion. 
When asked by President Diaz some time 
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ago to establish an American Protecto- 
rate in Nicaragua, he evidently refused. 
In any event, such a protectorate has not 
been established. But the Secretary can- 
not be pleased at the killings still going 
on. He can’t be comforted by what seems 
to be the fact, namely, that Liberals have 
just carried over three-fourths of the 
municipal elections. It is doubtful that 
he is pleased at the prospect of further 
loan negotiations with Nicaragua based 
upon the report to be made by Mr. W. W. 
Cumberland, formerly financial adviser in 
Haiti, now resigned. When Mr. Kellogg 
tells us that the action of our troops has 
been directed only against bandits, and 
that our aviators are simply working for 
the constabulary, it must be a bit irri- 
tating to have President Diaz decorating 
our officers and men of the Navy and 
Marine Corps for their actions against 
Liberal troops and citing “for bravery in 
action” our marine aviators. 

In such a situation we all hope that 
the coming elections will relieve us from 
further responsibility in that stricken 
quarter for many a day. 


MR. LIAPTCHEFF 


R. LIAPTCHEFF is Prime Min- 
ister of Bulgaria and evidently a 
man of hopeful ability. Having passed 
through the social storms resulting in the 
overthrow of the Agrarian Government and 
the breaking out of civil war; having, in- 
deed, served some time in jail along with 
the other bourgeois ex-ministers, he has 
for two years been the head of the new 
cabinet, bent upon the realization of more 
democratic ideals. 

Due largely to his labors, the internal 
situation in Bulgaria has greatly im- 
proved. From the very start he has pur- 
sued a moderate policy. 

His statesmanship has recently been 
tested in a manner affecting the external 
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policies of his country. It had to do with 
the Macedonian problem. When it is re- 
called that Mr. Liaptcheff is himself a 
Macedonian, born in a district now a part 
of Yugoslavia, to which he would not be 
allowed by the Belgrade Government to 
return, one would expect him to be a 
fervid Nationalist. One would expect 
also that he would be decidedly sympa- 
thetic toward the Macedonians. And yet, 
when the Macedonian revolutionists began 
their recent acts of terrorism in the inter- 
est of a Macedonia free from Yugoslavia, 
Mr. Liaptcheff came out vigorously and 
unequivocally against the method used 
by the comitadjis, going so far as to de- 
clare martial law in certain sections of 
Bulgaria with the idea of preventing the 
formation of terroristic plots against 
Yugoslavia. 

In the special session of Parliament, 
Mr. Liaptcheff was denounced by every 
opposition leader, charged with disloyalty 
to the national cause and with subservi- 
ency to a neighboring State. He has, 
however, resolutely persisted in his course, 
albeit with moderation and _ restraint. 
Brought into power by the military group 
and supported by the ardent Nationalists, 
he has been able to demonstrate the wis- 
dom of sincerity and patience. The 
Balkans constitute a safer place to live in 
because of Prime Minister Liaptcheff of 
Bulgaria. 


HE Mexican Supreme Court, it ap- 

pears, has handed down a decision, 
November 18, holding that articles 14 and 
15 of the petroleum law are unconstitu- 
tional. Our State Department is justified 
in the view that such a decision is of great 
importance. It may indeed open a way 
for the adjustment of the controversy be- 
tween the two governments. The text of 
the decision is not yet available; but it is 
evident that the United States and Mexico 
are in position once more to open up diplo- 
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matic negotiations with the view of start- 
ing again the full operation of Amer- 
ican-owned oil properties in Mexico, and 
of reaching an understanding calculated 
to protect American oil properties from 
retroactive legislation deemed by Wash- 
ington to be confiscatory. Incidentally, 
the decision by the Mexican court will go 
a long way toward the re-establishment in 
the United States of faith in the processes 
of law and order on both sides of the Rio 
Grande. 


ISCOUNT ROBERT CECIL spoke 

in the House of Lords November 16, 
criticizing the government for the failure 
of the Three Power Naval Conference at 
Geneva. We do not praise or condemn 
Viscount Cecil’s speech ; but from the dis- 
patches we gather the impression that the 
feeling is growing in England, perhaps in 
part because of Cecil’s work, that the fail- 
ure of the Three Power Naval Conference 
was a great misfortune, and that the work 
of that conference should be resumed. 
The correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, 
under date of November 18, wired his 
paper that two groups of popular con- 
servative newspapers in England—the 
Rothmere and Beaverbrook Press—have 
hit upon the brilliant idea of pushing 
peace and disarmament in their news col- 
umns, rather than in their editorial col- 
umns alone, with the view of attracting 
their readers’ attention more effectively 
to the subject of peace. The Liberal 
Nation credits Rothermere and Beaver- 
brook, resepectively, with having discov- 
ered “what is dimly rising to conscious- 
ness in the minds of their public.” 


R. KELLY MILLER is the dis- 

tinguished Negro Dean of Howard 
University. It pleases us to quote his 
views on “The Long Struggle Upward.” 
He says: 
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“If we take the world at large: we are 
forced to the definite conclusion that it 
has been growing steadily better ever 
since man began his upward way from the 
valley level of animal existence. It is a far 
cry from the primitive law, ‘an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ to the ulti- 
mate ideal, ‘Love thine enemy; do good 
to them that hate you,’ and yet mankind 
has been plodding its weary way from the 
law of enmity to the law of amity. The 
human race is still far from the goal, but 
is surely on the way. It is a long way 
from the Christ ideal, ‘If thine enemy 
strike thee on the one cheek, turn unto 
him the other also,’ but civilization is to 
be gauged by its approximation to this 
ideal. 

“The World War has taught us the 
folly of force. Hatred is the most un- 
economical thing in the world. The world 
learns but slowly. The ladder reaching 
from earth to heaven slants slowly up- 
wards. Love is the one standard in terms 
of which all progress must be measured. 
Bitter as are the hatreds of the world 
today, they are as nothing when compared 
to those of the bygone darker ages. The 
hatred of race for race, nation for nation, 
religion for religion, and individuals for 
each other is fading away as the centuries 
come and go. So far have we advanced 
on the upward grade. 

“Yes, the world is growing better; but 
we must be patient with God and his slow- 
working plan of evolution towards human 
perfectibility. We are not yet half way 
between the old Adam and the new man 
Christ. The human race will have to 
struggle upward for as many ages as it 
has already existed before it may expect 
to attain unto the great consummation.” 


HE sudden death of Dr. Charles 

Herbert Levermore in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, October 20, while delivering an 
address on Plans to Promote World Peace, 
leaves a vacancy in a large circle of warm 
and admiring friends. His last formal 
communication to the American Peace 
Society begins as follows: “The question 
is, Can the remnants of the peace societies 
which have survived the war, and other so- 
cieties which are internationally minded, 
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be brought together and welded into a 
well-organized community; and, if so, on 
what basis and with what purpose for their 
renewed activity?” He then goes on to 
enumerate the societies to be considered, 
whether or not they can be brought to 
agree upon any common purpose and the 
possibilities of a comprehensive non-par- 
tisan international review. It was the 
happy fortune of the Editor of this maga- 
zine to know Dr. Charles Levermore rather 
intimately for over twenty years, to travel 
with him, to speak from the same plat- 
form, to enjoy those little comraderies 
incidental to belonging to the same college 
fraternity, to agree with him, to differ 
with him, to oppose him in public debate, 
to converse with him in foreign lands, to 
love and to admire him always. 


EWTON D. BAKER, Secretary of 

War in President Wilson’s Cabinet, 
recommended to the International Good- 
will Congress at St. Louis, in November, 
in a closing Armistice Day speech, three 
things. They are: 

A declaration by the President and the 
Senate, as part of the fixed policy of the 
United States, that this country will not 
exercise its legal right to trade with a na- 
tion declared by the League of Nations 
to have been the aggressor in war. 

Resumption of negotiations for Amer- 
ican participation in the World Court by 
appointment of a commission to meet with 
a similar commission of present members 
of the court. 

Negotiations by the United States with 
other nations of treaties similar to the 
Locarno treaties, which bind their sig- 
natories not to go to war, whatever the 
provocation. 


PAGEANT in honor of the Indian 
Peace Treaty of 1867 was celebrated 


October 12 at Medicine Lodge, Kansas. 
This pageant, said to be “one of the most 
significant pageants ever staged in Kan- 
sas,” was attended by two hundred and 
twenty-five Indians, members of the five 
tribes which participated in the important 
Indian Peace Council of 1867—Kiowa, 
Cheyenne, Arapahoe, and Plains Apache 
Tribes—some of them survivors of the 
Council. There were cowboys, relics of 
days when Kansas was a range country, 
and old frontiersmen, pioneers of the Kan- 
sas prairie. The pageant was held in a 
natural amphitheater. There was an ad- 
dress by Governor Johnson, of Oklahoma; 
by Gov. Ben S. Paulen, of Kansas, and 
other public men, including Indians. 
The pageant consisted of scenes connected 
with the signing of the treaty. It repre- 
sented the collective work of practically 
all the twelve hundred inhabitants of 
Medicine Lodge, under the direction of the 
Curator of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety. From the reports, it is evident that 
the pageant was most impressive. It was 
a panorama of history. Those who saw 
it lived in the past. It was in celebration 
of a treaty which resulted in turning the 
Indian Territory over to the Red Men and 
in leaving Kansas to the whites. More 
than that, it was a celebration of a peace- 
able adjustment which has happily en- 
dured through the succeeding years. 


HE Ford Motor Company plan for 

rubber production on a large scale in 
the State of Para, Brazil, is a fresh illus- 
tration of the amazing activities of mod- 
ern business. It appears that the Ford 
Company has received a rubber concession 
of over three million acres in the Amazon 
Valley, lying on the Tapajos River. Set- 
tlements are to be established on the de- 
velopment, and steamships of the Ford 
fleet will make regular trips to the dis- 
trict. It is possible that there will be air- 
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plane communications between the plan- 
tations and Detroit. Details have been 
closed and the work is expected to begin 
at once. A widespread sanitary campaign 
against the dangers of the jungle is 
planned. Mr. Ford seems to have been 
led to the step by the example of his 
friend, Harvey Firestone, who, after ex- 
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periments in many sections of the world, 
has at least one million acres in Liberia, 
where he expects to harvest rubber in 1930. 
These two enterprises will certainly have 
an effect upon world markets. They are a 
very concrete expression of the oneness of 
our human family and of the vision and 
courage of men. 


WORLD PROBLEMS IN REVIEW 














THE GILBERT MEMORANDUM 


HE Memorandum addressed on Octo- 

ber 20 to the German Government by 
Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments, represents the 
first serious conflict in the application of 
the Dawes Plan, which has now been in 
operation for over three years. We are 
giving the full text of this important 
paper in the International Documents 
section of this issue of the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace; below the reader will find a brief 
summary of the Memorandum and of the 
reply to it made by the German Minister 
of Finance, Herr Kohler. 


Mr. Gilbert on Germany’s “Good Faith” 

In his Memorandum, Mr. Gilbert points 
out that the development of German indus- 
try and commerce and the improvement 
of the standard of living of the people 
require the constant cheapening of pro- 
duction and an increase in real wages 
without a rise either in prices or the 
cost of living. To secure this, a steady 
supply of new capital is needed, based on 
savings at home or borrowings abroad. 
Under present conditions Germany needs 
not only the creation of new capital, but 
also the rebuilding of the old liquid cap- 
ital lost in the inflation. She requires, 


therefore, a special incentive for saving 
and for careful spending. 

Mr. Gilbert accepts at full value the 
assurances of the German Government 
that its policy is to do everything in its 


power to fulfill its obligations under the 
Dawes Plan. He points out, however, that 
German public authorities are developing 
programs of expenditure and borrowing 
“with but little regard to the financial 
consequences of their actions.” The ris- 
ing level of public expenditure is giving 
an artificial stimulus to economic life and 
is threatening to undermine the stability 
of public finances. If these tendencies are 
allowed to continue unchecked, a serious 
economic reaction will, he is convinced, 
certainly take place. The remedies for 
this condition consist primarily in a re- 
versal of the present tendency to over- 
spending and overborrowing and a régime 
of strict economy. If the German authori- 
ties act quickly, they will have it in their 
power to avert a crisis. 


The Dangers in the German Budget 


The Agent General next calls attention 
to the criticisms of the German budget 
made by him in his report of June 10 
last, and quotes certain passages from the 
Finance Minister’s speech, which empha- 
size the need for reducing and postponing 
expenditure. He points out that, notwith- 
standing these admissions, the tendency of 
the government policy is in the direction 
of enlarged commitments. The authoriza- 
tions of the expenditures in the 1927-28 
budget were increased by 600,000,000. 
before its enactment, bringing the total 
up to 9,130,000,000m. as compared with 
an actual expenditure of 8,543,000,000m. 
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in 1926-27. Of this increase only 540,- 
000,000,000m. were for reparations pay- 
ments. Mr. Gilbert also points out in 
this connection that both the 1926-27 and 
the 1927-28 budgets show an excess of 
current expenditure over current revenues 
of over 850,000,000,000m. in each year, 
which is covered by loans and appropria- 
tions from surplus reserve funds. 

Another point of criticism is afforded 
by the law, passed on April 9, 1927, post- 
poning for a further two years the defini- 
tive settlement of the financial relations 
between the Reich and the States and 
communes, in spite of the fact that the 
Agent General had addressed a letter to 
the Finance Minister emphasizing the im- 
portance of such a settlement in connec- 
tion with the fulfilment of the Dawes 
Plan. Repeating the criticisms already 
made in his previous reports, Mr. Gilbert 
states that the present settlement is open 
to grave objections of principle. The 
States and communes are drawing larger 
payments than ever before from the Reich 
and are pressing for more to meet their 
constantly increasing expenditure, over 
which the Reich exercises no adequate 
control. 

The Memorandum then proceeds to deal 
with the proposed increase in the salaries 
of government officials, the annual cost of 
which is estimated at between 1,200,- 
000:000 marks and 1,500,000,000 marks. 
It is assumed that States and communes, 
postal services, and the railways will also 
make similar increases. Other proposals 
involving new expenditure which have not 
yet become law are a measure indemnify- 
ing German nationals for property lost 
abroad, which is estimated to cost about 
1,000,000,000 marks, and the new educa- 
tion law, the final cost of which has not 
yet been calculated. 

The Agent General summarizes the 
probable consequences of these new meas- 
ures, which, he insists, are endangering 
the stability of the budget, the mainte- 
nance of which was the corner-stone of the 
Experts’ Plan. 


Relation of States and Communes 


The second part of the Memorandum 
deals with the finances of the States and 
Communes. It draws attention to the 
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enormous borrowing by these bodies in the 
form of long-term loans, which, since the 
beginning of 1926 have amounted to 
2,600,000,000m.; of which 1,600,000,000m. 
has been raised abroad. These foreign 
borrowings have made heavy drafts upon 
Germany’s foreign credit and have tended 
to raise difficult questions under the 
Treaty of Versailles. Overborrowing, both 
at home and abroad, proceeds from the 
same source, namely, rising public ex- 
penditure. Though the Reich has no 
direct control of the foreign borrowings 
of States and communes, it has “a unique 
opportunity and even responsibility, for 
leadership.” 

The third section deals with German 
credit and currency policy. It points out 
the confusion created by the frequent op- 
position of the financial operations of the 
States and communes to the policy of the 
Reichsbank, and also by the administra- 
tion of the public funds, which has tended 
very strongly to diminish the influence 
of the Central Bank over the money 
market. 

In conclusion, the Agent General warns 
the German Government of the conse- 
quences of an economic crisis and points 
to the remarkable progress made since the 
establishment of the Dawes scheme, the re- 
establishment of German credit at home 
and abroad, and the reorganization of 
German industry. It would be deplorable 
if these achievements should be imperiled 
by short-sighted internal policies. The 
creditors of Germany, he adds, feel that 
reasonable prudence in the management 
of public finances is a necessary element 
of good will. 


German Reply to the Memorandum 


Finance Minister Kohler’s reply to Mr. 
Gilbert’s Memorandum, while it gives 
general expression to the German Govern- 
ment’s agreement with the Agent General 
on many points, is mainly a defense of 
German economic policy along the lines 
of the recent speeches of the Ministers of 
Finance and Economic Affairs. 

The German reply opens with the re- 
mark, frequently repeated, that many of 
the important problems raised in the 
Agent General’s Memorandum are gov- 
erned by domestic political considerations, 
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which Mr. Gilbert does not touch upon be- 
cause they do not lie within his competence 
as Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments. Although the government of the 
Reich realizes that dangers may arise out 
of the peculiar nature of German develop- 
ment since the war and the inflation, and 
will do everything it can to avert them, 
it does not find itself able to attribute the 
tension in the present economic situation 
principally to the causes suggested by the 
Agent General. 


Evidences of Germany’s Recovery 


The Minister describes the German eco- 
nomic recovery, the reabsorption of nearly 
one and a half million unemployed since 
the beginning of this year, the increase of 
exports in spite of the efforts involved in 
these processes, and the by no means negli- 
gible formation of fresh capital at home 
as evidenced by savings and other bank 
deposits. The extent of German indebted- 
ness abroad, he continues, is not disquiet- 
ing, in view of the pledges given as secur- 
ity and their productivity. Anxiety con- 
cerning short-term credits will have to be 
dispelled by rapid consolidation. The 
Reich government is working out a scheme, 
in co-operation with the States and com- 
munes, for the consolidation of the short- 
term indebtedness of the public bodies. 

A too sharp expansion of business could 
only in a very small degree be attributed 
to measures taken by public bodies. Taxa- 
tion and internal loans do not create addi- 
tional purchasing power. The foreign 
loans and credits raised by the public 
bodies, however considerable, have had, at 
any rate, no decisive effect in artificially 
stimulating economic life. Moreover, they 
have been employed preeminently for pro- 
ductive purposes. 

Turning to the finances of the Reich, 
Herr Kohler, as in his recent speech, 
attributes the greater part of the increase 
in expenditure to the war and its social 
and political consequences. The govern- 
ment intends, however, to frame the 1928 
budget with an eye to the strictest econ- 
omy. It realized the dangers of an un- 
limited increase of expenditure in the 
ordinary budget, even for purposes in 
themselves justified. As for the extra- 
ordinary budget, the government agrees 
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unreservedly with the Agent General that 
it is to be regarded with the utmost con- 
cern. The government proposes to do 
everything possible to prevent an increase 
of the need for loans, and to slow down 
the execution of some of the essential 
undertakings so that they can be financed 
by means of temporary appropriations 
from current revenue until the issue of 
loans is possible. 


Loans of Public Bodies 


The government agrees that the raising 
of loans by States and municipalities for 
administrative purposes is at present abso- 
lutely inadmissible ; but administration is 
not the only task which, as the result of 
a development peculiar to Germany, the 
municipalities have to perform. They 
have also to satisfy certain requirements 
of private business, and it is obvious that 
in so far as the fulfilment of these require- 
ments leads to a more fruitful working of 
private business within the community, 
it must be regarded as thoroughly produc- 
tive. On the other hand, the local gov- 
ernments, when they undertake such pro- 
ductive expenditure and desire loans to 
that end, must bear in mind the general 
economic situation of the Reich. 

Herr Kohler gives a table showing that 
loan schemes for public bodies have been 
considered by the Foreign Loans Control 
Committee to the amount of 2,185,595,170 
marks—1,076,778,420 for municipalities— 
and that loans to the amount of 1,630,- 
073,950 marks have actually been ap- 
proved. He also gives a table showing the 
purposes for which application was made, 
in which only 28,000,000 marks come 
under the head “Miscellaneous,” the rest 
being for such productive enterprises as 
electricity, water works, and gas. 

Attention is then drawn to the undesir- 
ability of a premature financial arrange- 
ment between the Reich and the States 
before the economic position has become 
fully settled. Herr Kohler defends the 
bill for the raising of officials’ pay and 
pensions, pointing out that the costs con- 
sist largely not in the payment of officials, 
but in the support of war victims. It is 
pointed out that for this end neither a 
raising of taxation nor an increase of the 
postal or railway tariffs is contemplated. 
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Reference is merely made to the Finance 
Minister’s speech, in which he counted 
on the continuance of the present condi- 
tions for the necessary covering revenue— 
a confidence which the Agent General 
finds dangerous. Naturally, it is added, 
the aim of reducing the total salaries bill 
by administrative reform is kept steadily 
in view. The defense of the Compensation 
Bill indicates that the Finance Minister 
has not abandoned the hope of marketing 
railway preference shares to finance it. 

The costs of the Education Law will 
play no part for three years. The Educa- 
tion Bill is a solution of problems inti- 
mately bound up with the common culture 
of the German people—a solution which 
is assured by the Constitution and which 
is particularly urgent, because until this 
law comes into force the States cannot 
constitutionally settle their educational 
problems. 

In conclusion, the German Government 
insists that it has never artificially preju- 
diced transfer and will not think of doing 
so in future. The real test, whether 
genuine transfer in the sense of the Dawes 
Plan is possible in the long run, has yet 
to be faced. Its surmounting is dependent, 
as the Agent General himself admits, 
largely on the economic policy of other 
countries. The government expresses its 
confidence that trust in the loyal co-opera- 
tion of all concerned in the Experts’ Plan 
will continue to be the basis of their joint 
labors. 


French Reaction to the Controversy 


In its reactions to the Gilbert Memo- 
randum and the German reply, French 
opinion is generally in agreement with the 
arguments adduced by the Agent General, 
and especially with that refuting the sug- 
gestion that German responsibility ends 
with the payment of the reparation sums 
in Germany and does not extend to the 
problem of transfer. The view is held in 
Paris that, since Germany undertook, in 
accepting the plan, to co-operate to the 
fullest extent in its execution, anything 
calculated to prejudice either the payments 
within Germany or the transfers abroad 
is done at Germany’s own risk. For this 
reason alone the plain language of the 
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Agent General’s Memorandum is approved, 
as it is considered very necessary that Ger- 
many should be reminded that reckless 
expenditure, even on internal matters, 
likely to endanger the success of the Dawes 
Plan, becomes a matter of importance to 
Germany’s creditors and ceases to be a 
purely internal affair. The complaints 
that the Agent General’s criticisms imply 
an interference with Germany’s sovereign 
rights are dismissed as both mistaken and 
insincere. 

In many quarters in France the impres- 
sion prevails that influential persons in 
Germany have deliberately aimed at the 
present situation for the direct purpose 
of rendering the plan unworkable. For 
some time it has been a commonplace of 
the French press that sooner or later 
yermany would make a bid for the re- 
vision of the Dawes Plan by the method 
of demonstrating that it was “unwork- 
able.” That this has not been attempted 
earlier has been attributed to the fact 
that the full annuity year has only just 
been reached, and that, therefore, a com- 
plete experiment has not yet been made 
with the plan, and that it would be absurd 
to denounce as unworkable a plan that 
had not yet been fully applied. It is con- 
sidered that the actual demand for the 
revision of the plan may be expected in 
1930, and that meanwhile the preliminary 
arguments can be marshaled. 

At the same time the general tone of 
comment in the Paris press is that the 
continuance of the reparation payments 
is essential to the future of French finance, 
that the armies of occupation are still in 
the Rhineland, and that in the event of a 
default Germany must be prepared to 
take the consequences. 


GERMAN ECONOMIC POLICY 


HE Gilbert Memorandum has occa- 

sioned an extensive discussion within 
Germany of the country’s economic policy. 
Below we are giving summaries of the 
views expressed by Dr. Stresemann, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs; Herr Cur- 
tius, the Minister of Economic Affairs, 
and Dr. Schacht, the President of the 
Reichsbank. 














Dr. Stresemann’s Views 


Speaking at Dresden, Foreign Minister 
Stresemann said that even though the 
economic development of recent years has 
been favorable, and nothing provides bet- 
ter proof of this than the fact that unem- 
ployment had been reduced to an extent 
unknown before the war, this development 
carries with it serious dangers, less for the 
present than for the future. German eco- 
nomic life needs the milliards of marks 
which have flowed into it in the form of 
foreign credits, and the fact that by means 
of these credits the fate of other nations is 
linked up with the economic development 
of Germany is to be welcomed. But the 
absorption of the milliards is only justified 
to the extent that they are fully employed 
for productive purposes; non-productive 
foreign loans constitute a serious encum- 
brance for Germany. 

Herr Stresemann criticized the manner 
in which German vitality is at present ex- 
pressing itself through an excess of fes- 
tivities and building activity, which is out 
of keeping with actual conditions and 
awakens the impression abroad that the 
German nation, which had lost the war, is 
able to afford things which the victorious 
nations cannot afford. This is a big eco- 
nomic and political mistake on Germany’s 
part, and it must be combated by every 
possible means. He spoke of the contract 
between the real life of Germany today, 
characterized by strenuous efforts, and the 
outward appearance of thoughtlessness 
and joie de vivre which was unfortunately 
assuming greater proportions from day to 
day. He regretted the disposition in 
foreign countries to judge Germany rather 
by appearances than by facts, especially in 
those circles abroad which are trying to 
exploit the accusation that the Germans 
are deliberately living beyond their means 
in order that Germany should be unable to 
fulfill her obligations. 

Herr Stresemann went on to speak of 
the necessity of the administrative reform 
to which the Reich Government is at last 
turning its attention. The nation, he 


said, cannot lose the biggest war in history 
and afford to keep up the bureaucratic 
muddle which Gremany supports today. 
The striking contrast between the “nation- 
alization” of industry and the state of the 
administration showed how right the gov- 
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ernment is to tackle the problem. With 
regard to the formation of the “Einheits- 
staat”—unified or centralized system, as 
opposed to the present German federal 
system—which is closely bound up with 
administrative reform, he said that they 
could not and would not compel any Fed- 
eral State to surrender its independence, 
but any State that sought incorporation in 
a unified system should not be hindered. 
They must have the courage to take de- 
cisive steps. 

In conclusion, Herr Stresemann said 
that Germany’s comparatively favorable 
esonomic position can only be preserved if 
they realize the dangers menacing future 
development, if they read aright the excess 
of imports over exports, and endeavor to 
bring about the necessary changes. 

Herr Curtius on the Foreign Loans 

Speaking before the Budget Committee 
of the Reichstag, Herr Curtius stated that 
the checking of foreign borrowing early 
this year, the big capital issues, and the 
Reich loan of February have shown that 
the German money market is by no means 
in a position to finance the economic de- 
velopment of recent months. Germany is, 
therefore, thrown back on foreign capital. 
The German economy not only can, but 
must, continue to absorb foreign capital. 
It seems to him that at least the present 
volume of foreign credits must be main- 
tained. But the question of confidence is 
very important, and the strictest discipline 
must be maintained. 

According to the latest figures of the 
Reich Statistical Bureau, foreign long- 
term indebtedness amounted at the end of 
October to 3,950,000,000m, including the 
Dawes Loan of 800,000,000m. Short-term 
indebtedness amounted to 3,600,000,000m. 
The annua] interest, without amortization, 
was estimated by the bureau at 460,000,- 
000m. to 470,000,000m. The sum of 3,- 
900,0000,00m. long-term debts included 
some 2,000,000,000m. borrowed by private 
industry. Compared with the total capital 
of German industry, 34,200,000,000m., 
this foreign indebtedness was small. Herr 
Curtius drew the comforting conclusion 
that trade and industry are in nowise 
in danger, and that the security is beyond 
all doubt. The same applies to the loans 
of the public bodies, because the whole 
taxable capacity of the population is be- 


























hind them. He considers any trouble on 
the short-term market out of the question, 
“if we do not ourselves disturb foreign 
confidence.” 

Herr Curtius then repeated his well- 
known view that Germany’s trade balance 
should give no cause for anxiety, and 
pointed to the recent increase in the ex- 
port of finished goods, in spite of the 
home “boom.” 

But, at the same time, Herr Curtius laid 
stress on the importance of controlling 
foreign borrowing. He outlined the new 
rules for the Control Committee and the 
new Committee of Appeal. The Federal 
States appear to have obtained various 
concessions. The only difference between 
the ordinary committee and the Commit- 
tee of Appeal will be that on the latter the 
Ministers of Finance and Economic Af- 
fairs and the president of the Reichsbank 
may sit in person, instead of their repre- 
sentatives. A State whose application for 
a loan has been rejected may also appeal 
to the second committee. Herr Curtius 
confirmed the reported intention of those 
concerned to encourage the consolidation 
of short-term municipal loans. In con- 
clusion, Herr Curtius said that the situa- 
tion is not critical, and the Agent General, 
as far as he knew, was of the same opinion. 
All they have to do is to keep their heads 
and work together. 


Dr. Schacht’s Defense of the Reichsbank Policy 


Speaking also before the Budget Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag, Dr. Schacht gave 
a long defense of the much-criticized 
policy of the Reichsbank. The check 
placed on foreign borrowing last winter 
was never meant to be more than an ex- 
periment to test the strength of the money 
market. But when they lowered the dis- 
count rate to 5 per cent they did not know 
that the government would suddenly issue 
a 500,000,000m. loan. It came as an en- 
tire surprise to them at the Reichsbank. 
The pressure was too heavy and the banks 
began to bring in short-term foreign 
money at higher rates than the Reichs- 
bank rate. If any reproach could be lev- 
eled at the Reichsbank, it was for not 
interfering sooner. 

The Reichsbank has never opposed 
foreign borrowing by industry, or even by 
public bodies, for really urgent purposes. 
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It has only objected to the pace of the bor- 
rowing and to the total indebtedness. One 
of the difficulties of the Control Commit- 
tee is that naturally only “productive” 
schemes are laid before it, and it has no 
means of passing judgment on other un- 
desirable or unnecessary or not urgent 
expenditure of the municipalities. The 
problem cannot, therefore, be solved by 
the committee alone. He hinted at the 
desirability of a central institution of 
control with certain powers of supervision 
over local finances. Such provision as 
there is has hitherto been in the hands of 
the States and has not been sufficiently 
used. 


Principles of Control Over Foreign Borrowing 


A set of guiding principles has been 
laid down by the German Government for 
the recently reorganized Foreign Loans 
Control Committee. These principles are 
to be applied in the examination of all 
proposed foreign credits of the Federal 
States, municipalities, and municipal or- 
ganizations of various kinds, whether they 
are to be obtained directly by the public 
bodies in question or indirectly through 
semi-public or private banking institu- 
tions. The principles are to apply also in 
cases where public bodies provide guaran- 
tees or security for private foreign loans, 
and to the marketing of municipal bonds 
abroad. 

Foreign loans are regarded as “com- 
paratively unobjectionable” when, in the 
case of long-term loans, they are con- 
tracted for not less than ten years, with, 
however, the right of redemption at the 
latest in five years, and when, in the case 
of short-term loans, they are contracted 
by Federal States only, not municipalities, 
for not more than one year, solely in order 
provisionally to reinforce the working 
funds. In such cases the State must 
make a solemn declaration to the com- 
mittee guaranteeing that repayment is as- 
sured when due, and that there is no ques- 
tion of conversion into a long-term loan. 
It must also forward periodical reports 
to the committee, giving details of loans 
thus contracted. All municipal short- 
term loan schemes must be subjected to 
the security of the committee. 

Loans contracted by States and munici- 
palities must, apart from the “compara- 
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tively unobjectionable” cases mentioned, 
be employed for immediately productive 
purposes—that is to say, for paying en- 
terprises which can be depended on to 
meet the interest and amortization charges 
without resort being necessary to the gen- 
eral revenues of the public body in ques- 
tion. These enterprises, moreover, must 
definitely contribute to the general eco- 
nomic development of the Reich either by 
helping to increase exports or decrease im- 
ports, or in some other way ; local interests 
are not sufficient. The enterprises must 
be urgent, in the sense that the proposed 
expenditures cannot be postponed. No 
special pledges may be given as security, 
and the transactions must not be bound 
up in any way with other public enter- 
prises. 


POLITICAL CRISIS IN RUSSIA 


OINCIDENTLY with the tenth an- 

niversary of the Communist régime 
in Russia, the Soviet Government is facing 
the worst political crisis in its hstory. 
Never, during the whole decade of their 
rule in Russia, have the Communist lead- 
ers been so sharply divided into opposing 
camps. Nor have the rival leaders ever 
been so bitterly outspoken in their mutual 
attacks and recriminations. 

The celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary, which began on November 6, passed 
in an atmosphere of open party strife. It 
was preceded and followed by drastic 
measures taken against the opposition by 
the group in control of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


Trotsky’s Expulsion from Communist Inter- 
national 


The first important event in the party 
strife was the expulsion of Trotsky from 
the Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist International. He and Zinoviev 
are the outstanding leaders of the op- 
position to the group led by Stalin, which 
is in power. Zinoviev, who for seven years 
was the head of the International, was 
expelled about a year ago. Trotsky’s ex- 
pulsion was threatened last August, but 
was delayed until October 23. 

The basic charges against Trotsky and 
Zinoviev are that they are attempting to 
organize a second party of their own fol- 





lowers, creating a secret factional organi- 
zation, surreptitiously printing and circu- 
lating illegal propagandist literature, and 
maintaining communication with expelled 
Communists in Germany and other foreign 
countries. 

Another charge against them originated 
from the fact that they opposed and voted 
against the “historic manifesto” of the 
Tsik, or the “Red Parliament,” issued in 
connection with the tenth anniversary. 
This manifesto was addressed to the work- 
men and peasants of the U. S. S. R. and 
to “all toilers” in other countries. Among 
other matters, it promised the gradual in- 
troduction of a seven-hour day in Soviet 
factories and the abolition of the death 
penalty, except in the case of political 
offenses and acts of banditry. The opposi- 
tion leaders have criticized this manifesto 
as insincere. 


Opposition Attacks on Stalin 


The expulsion of Trotsky from the In- 
ternational did not put a stop to the at- 
tacks made by him and the rest of the 
opposition on Stalin and the ruling group. 
At a meeting of the Central Control Com- 
mittee, which took place soon after the 
expulsion, a dramatic public clash occur- 
red between Trotsky and Stalin. In a 
speech delivered by him, Trotsky directed 
bitter personal accusations against Stalin, 
recalling the political testament wherein 
Lenin accused Stalin of excessive rough- 
ness and advised his removal from the post 
of Party Secretary. Declaring that the 
“roughness and lack of loyalty whereof 
Lenin wrote have become the qualities of 
the ruling faction and its policy,” he ac- 
cused the party leadership of shifting its 
basis of support “from the worker to the 
petty bourgeois, from the poor peasant 
and agricultural laborer to the rich peas- 
ant, from the Shanghai worker to Chiang 
Kai-shek, from the British proletarian to 
Hicks and Purcell.” 

Stalin’s reply to this stormy attack was 
firm, resolute, and self-possessed. Re- 
garding Lenin’s testament, he declared 
that he had twice offered resignation since 
Lenin died, but it was rejected. He de- 
fended the suppression of the Opposition 
platform, saying that the foreign bour- 
geoisie would derive encouragement from 
the press of the Soviet Government, be- 
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cause it falsely stated that the party lead- 
ership intended to abolish foreign trade 
monopoly and pay war debts. Stalin de- 
clared that the Congress would decide the 
question of Trotsky’s expulsion. 

Similarly, other opposition leaders con- 
tinued to carry on their campaign, al- 
though on all their public appearances 
they found themselves heckled and shouted 
down by the adherents of Stalin. One of 
the opposition leaders, Smilga, who had 
been “banished to Siberia” a few months 
ago for supporting Trotsky, returned to 
Moscow. At an importnat Communist 
gathering in Moscow he defied the audi- 
ence to shout him down, but eventually 
he retired defeated. 

The opposition diplomatists, M. Rakov- 
sky, recalled from Paris, and M. Kamenev, 
who had not yet been recalled from Rome, 
threw themselves into the active struggle 
against the Stalinists in connection with 
the preparations for the Communist 
Party’s annual congress in December. 
They harangued stormy meetings of work- 
men in Moscow, denouncing the ruling 
clique. Referring to the “unseemly con- 
duct” of these heretical envoys, the Soviet 
press stated that “Rakovsky and Kame- 
nev attempted to sway the masses by 
malignant anti-party falsehoods, but their 
lying accusations brought on them a defi- 
nite and deserved defeat.” 


Opposition Expelled from the Communist 
Party 

These continued attacks resulted finally 
in a still more drastic measure taken by 
the Stalin group. At the meeting of the 
Centra] Executive Committee of the Com- 
munist Party held on November 14, Trot- 
sky, Zinoviev, Smilga, and their most 
prominent followers were formally ex- 
pelled from the Communist Party. Placed 
in this manner outside the Communist 
ranks, they no longer have the right to 
participate in the party’s decisions, and 
any future criticisms of Soviet Party poli- 
cies on their part may be regarded as 
counter revolutionary and definitely il- 
legal. 

The Communist press, in commenting 
on this action of the party executive, de- 
clared that the party masses will welcome 
the expulsion, and it accuses the expelled 
leaders of undermining the proletarian 
dictatorship by creating a conspiracy to 
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form a second party and adopting Social 
Democratic theories about the impossi- 
bility of building a Socialist Soviet union, 
and the necessity for Soviet agriculture 
to develop along the same lines as under 
capitalism. 


FRANCO-YUGOSLAV PACT 


HE signing of a treaty of friendship 

between France and Yugoslavia has 
been greeted in Europe as a political event 
of first-rate importance. While placing 
the relations between France and Yugo- 
slavia on a treaty basis, and to that extent 
presumably adding another link to the 
chain of peace, the incident has aroused 
unfavorable comment in Italy. 


Outcome of Long Negotiations 


The present treaty is the outcome of 
negotiations which lasted a long time. 
Negotiations for a treaty of friendship be- 
tween France and Yugoslavia were begun 
as far back as 1923. They received a 
slight set-back early in the following year 
through the advances which were made to 
Yugoslavia by Italy and which resulted in 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Rome. 
They were, however, taken up later, and 
in March, 1926, during a visit of M. Nint- 
chitch to Paris, the treaty was initialed. 
It has remained unsigned since then for 
various reasons, chief of which was the 
wish to do nothing which might in any 
way cause umbrage to Italy. It was hoped 
for a time that it might be possible to 
conclude a tripartite agreement between 
France, Italy, and Yugoslavia which 
would have served as a sort of Locarno 
for the Adriatic, but this idea made no 
progress. The moment for signature has 
now been chosen when the relations be- 
tween France and Italy are remarkably 
cordial. 

The treaty contains, in the first place, 
a mutual pledge of friendship and an un- 
dertaking by the contracting powers not 
to make war upon one another, and sec- 
ondly, an agreement to submit any dif- 
ferences to arbitration. The opportunity 
will be taken to conclude at the same time 
a Commercial Treaty and a Consular Con- 
vention covering the status of citizens of 
either country on the territory of the 
other. 
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Italy and the Pact 


In explaining to foreign correspondents 
the situation created by the signing of 
the treaty, M. Briand, the French Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, said: 

Our agreement is founded on sentiments 
which never fluctuate, and it contains no 
point directed against anybody. Not only is 
it negatively innocuous, but it is completely 
turned toward peace, It is conceived in en- 
tire conformity with the rules of the League 
of Nations, and makes reference to the League 
in essential articles. Everybody will be able 
to judge when the treaty is registered with 
the League and published. 


It can still be converted into a triple 
pact if Italy chooses to enter, and it may 
become the basis of a new Locarno, ex- 
tending to the Balkans. M. Briand stated 
that “though the present treaty is con- 
fined to France and Yugoslavia, it never- 
theless remains open to anybody with good 
will, and its signatories will be happy if 
such good will is manifested. It will be 
welcomed with the greatest satisfaction. 
The accord was initialed eighteen months 
ago, and if the signature was delayed it 
was because we envisaged a larger pact. 
Circumstances have not favored our hopes, 
but nothing prevents us from reaching our 
goal in the near or remote future. We 
will do impossibilities to succeed.” 

M. Briand’s declaration was not favor- 
ably received in Italy. For example: 
Giornale d'Italia describes M. Briand’s 
statement as “imprudent,” asking that 
since the pact with Yugoslavia is a “re- 
affirmation of principles” contained in the 
covenant of the League of Nations, what 
necessity had arisen to supplement the 
pact. The truth lies, continues Giornale 
d'Italia, to the contrary, for France shows 
that it has no faith in the Geneva insti- 
tution. 

On the other hand, if credit should 
be given to the affirmation that the pact 
is a pacific instrument and does not con- 
tain any secret military clauses, “as is 
affirmed in many quarters, and is not ig- 
nored by us,” the fact that France, by 
signing the treaty, wished to give Yugo- 
slavia tangible proof of her friendship at 
the moment when Yugoslavia relations 
with Italy were very unsatisfactory is one 
which can hardly please Italy. 
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THE MACEDONIAN 
IMBROGLIO 


— HE Macedonian question continues 

to be acute. The latest develop- 
ments in the situation have been the deci- 
sion of the Bulgarian Government to place 
the provinces bordering on Macedonia, 
under martial law for the purpose of pre- 
venting the passage of the comitadji from 
Bulgaria to Macedonia and the apparent 
transfer of comitadji activities to Albania. 

Bulgarian Martial Law 


The decree establishing martial law in 
the provinces of Petritch and Kustendil 
came up for discussion before the Bul- 
garian Parliament on October 18. M. 
Liaptcheff, the Prime Minister, in an im- 
pressive opening speech, stated that this 
exceptional measure had been taken inde- 
pendently of any outside pressure on the 
initiative of the government itself. M. 
Liaptcheff pointed out that the treaty of 
peace, which had detached from Bulgaria 
part of her territory and people, had cre- 
ated a painful situation, the consequences 
of which are still being felt throughout 
the Balkans. Speaking in particular of 
the population of the Province of Petritch, 
he declared that as a result of its relations 
with the population in Yugoslav and 
Greek Macedonia, it is especially sensitive 
to events taking place on the other side of 
the frontier. At the same time, outrages 
would not provide a remedy. “On the 
contrary,” said the Prime Minister, “noth- 
ing could be more disastrous or more 
dangerous for the Bulgarian State and 
the entire Bulgarian nation than these 
actions, which are the actions of madmen.” 
These courageous words made a profound 
impression on the House. 

M. Kosnitchki (Stamboulovist) insisted 
that the Macedonian revolutionary out- 
rages, so blameworthy in themselves, were 
the natural consequences of the intolerable 
régime instituted by the Yugoslavs in 
Macedonia, and said that if the Yugo- 
slavs wanted peace they should return 
their schools and churches to the Mace- 
donians. His party reproached the 
government for having taken sides against 
the Macedonians by proclaiming martial 
law in the border departments. 

The Socialist leader, M. Pastoukhoff, 
protested against the description of the 
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Macedonian revolutionaries, who were 
fighting for the freedom of their country, 
as vulgar brigands, and declared that his 
party, although it condemned the outrages, 
still maintained that Macedonia should 
belong to the Macedonians. The Yugo- 
slav régime in Macedonia, he said, was a 
shame to Europe, and although the Social- 
ists desired a sincere understanding with 
Yugoslavia they would not agree to Bul- 
garia’s becoming a Yugoslav gendarme by 
proclaiming martial law. 

There is a great deal of anti-Yugoslav 
feeling in Bulgaria. A part of the Sofia 
press has openly attacked the Prime Mini- 
ster for prohibiting protest meetings 
against the Serbs in connection with the 
trial of nineteen Macedonian students in 
southern Serbia, who are accused of plot- 
ting against Yugoslav authorities. 


Macedonian Activities in Albania 


While the measures taken by the Bul- 
garian Government are likely to diminish 
trouble in Macedonia, the whole situation 
is not regarded in Belgrade as completely 
satisfactory. Of special importance is the 
reported growth of activity of Macedonian 
comitadjis in southern Albania, where 
they are apparently preparing raids into 
Yugoslav and Greek Macedonia. Albania 
makes an excellent base from which to 
make further attempts to stir up trouble 
in Macedonia, all the surer because any 
attempt to follow up the criminals or to 
make reprisals would at once give Italy 
the right to interfere under the Tirana 
Pact. 


THE MANOILESCU TRIAL 


N OCTOBER 24 the Rumanian Gov- 

ernment ordered the arrest of Mihail 
Manoilescu, former Undersecretary of 
State for Finance, on the charge of 
plotting the restoration of Prince Carol 
to the Rumanian throne. M. Manoilescu 
was placed on trial before a court-martial 
and the incident acquired a very large 
political importance in the Rumanian 
situation. 


Manoilescu’s Acquittal and Its Repercussions 


The court-martial acquitted Manoilescu. 
Five judges voted three to two to set him 
free, and the verdict was greeted with 


cheering. Arguing in M. Manoilescu’s 
behalf, one of his lawyers declared : 


Our present system is balanced on the 
sharp edge of a sword. If it be the wish of 
the people, Prince Carol may return not only 
as Regent, but as King. One can stem a 
rivulet, but not a river. One can repress the 
wishes of the Government, but not the will 
of the people. 


Reopening the dynastic question, which 
was settled by Carol’s denunciation of the 
throne and confirmed by law in January, 
1926, the arrest and trial of M. Manoi- 
lescu aroused intense interest among Ru- 
manians. The interest was increased by 
the defendant’s impassioned plea in his 
own behalf and the demand of the prose- 
cution that he pay the full penalty of the 
law—five years’ imprisonment. 

The immediate results of the trial have 
been the enactment by the Senate of a 
new law providing for drastic penalties 
for discussion of the succession question 
and a perceptible drawing together of the 
groups opposed to the Bratiano régime. 


Growth of Opposition to Bratiano 


It is impossible to tell to what extent 
the outcome of the Manoilescu trial will 
consolidate the opposition to the Bratiano 
family, which has ruled Rumania for the 
past fifty years. Negotiations have been 
inaugurated between Julius Maniu, Gen- 
eral Averescu, and Professor Jorga, lead- 
ers of the Opposition parties, for a united 
front directed toward a “return to legal- 
ity.” M. Maniu, leader of the National 
Peasant Party, the most powerful Oppo- 
sition group, has made a formal declara- 
tion in Parliament, announcing that the 
party will openly defy the new law on the 
Protection of the Dynastic Order and the 
Safety of the State. 

The new enactment provides drastic 
penalties for even a private discussion re- 
garding the possible change in the form 
of government or the dynasty. M. 
Maniu, with an appreciation of the gravity 
of his declaration, stated that in view of 
the fact that the government’s measures 
“are a flagrant violation of the fundamen- 
tal laws of the country and the conditions 
of the union of the newly acquired provi- 
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sions, our conscience prohibits us from 
associating ourselves with a dictatorship, 
humiliating our personal and civic dig- 
nity.” He declared that the measures 
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were taken on the basis that the new law 
will not be respected and the application 
of them would be permitted only by “pub- 
lie force.” 


GENTLENESS 


By G. H. GRUBB 


(The following gracious lines, peculiarly 
appropriate to the coming Christmastide, 
dropped upon us from 39 Airdale Road, Bal- 
ham, London, just as this magazine was about 
to go to press.—THE EpiTor.) 


F ALL the virtues, gentleness has a 

halo of a kind peculiarly its own. It 
is a lovely halo, something which brings 
out the sunshine with a radiance that goes 
beyond where the rainbow ends. 

I suppose that most of us, if we think 
about it at all, visualize gentleness as hav- 
ing the background of woman. As I write, 
the immediate picture comes to me, not of 
a queen graciously and gently bestowing 
honors upon her courtiers, but a dreary 
part of the town, which the sun never 
seems to visit, and there, in all its grim 
setting, I gaze, with a throat that chokes, 
upon a ragged gentle lady taking a poor 
blind man safely across the roadway. 
Every upspoken thought from that child 
mind enmeshes one in its enveloping 
beauty, in its unsurpassing gentleness. 

Yet I would deny the entire prerogative 
of gentleness to woman. It is her nature, 
her upbringing from away over the hills 
of time. Thank heaven it still comes 
very naturally to most of our women kind. 
But we find it, too, very definitely in the 
mind of many men. And why not? Was 
not Christ the epitome of gentleness? I 
see no reason—and we are abjured in these 
days of hard facts to be guided by reason 
—why we men, with all our limitations 
and poor foibles, should not take to our- 
selves some little mead of the beauty of 
gentleness. 

One wonders at times why gentleness 
fails to attract both men and women. 
Your true artist, he of the inspiration, 
whose every sense of form and composi- 





tion—be it picture, poem, or symphony— 
is, must be, inherently gentle. He may 
deny it. He may, for convention’s sake, 
hide his light under the bushel. But it is 
there. 

I regret the shyness. It were better 
that the light should come from out the 
bushel and guide us on our way. If it 
stays under the bushel too long, the bushel 
may be consumed and the candle—may- 
hap it be that—gutter away. 

The world needs this gentleness. Some 
good folk have it. There is an inner urge 
within them which sends it out. Of one 
thing you may be certain: you may not 
come by true gentleness in the class-room, 
unless it be the class-room of life. That 
makes of us fair souls of gentleness, if, of 
course, we will. 

As I see it, the old world rolls on its 
undeniable way. We, so they say, grow 
old with it ; only so microscopically. Even 
so, for us the passing of ten or twenty 
years is the cutting away of a big slice of 
this life. Those years have not been 
clogged with joy and happiness, neither 
have they been clogged with sorrow and 
pain. The happiness, perhaps, has left 
us complacent and content. It is possible 
that the sorrow has left us resigned. Both 
reactions should, I think, have been differ- 
ent. Our happiness should have made us 
yearn to give others the sun that was in us, 
and the pain and sorrow should have 
brought us that exquisite and radiant gen- 
tleness which spreads a gossamer film in 
the lives of all those about us. 

But true gentleness wields a greater 
sway than that. It penetrates to the 
farthest corners of the earth. It lights 
up the eyes of those we love and brings 
a little friendship to the lonely. 
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OUR UNITED STATES* 


By CALVIN COOLIDGE 


EMBERS anp GUESTS OF THE 
Union LEaGvueE: 

Both because of the conditions that 
brought the Union League of Philadel- 
phia into existence and the patriotic de- 
votion which has characterized its history 
for more than threescore years, it is es- 
pecially gratifying to me to receive the 
mark of approbation of my public serv- 
ices which it has bestowed. 

Because it has so seldom used this 
method in the expression of its sanction, 
it is the more precious to those upon 
whom it is conferred. The knowledge 
of your favor publicly declared will add 
increased force to the well-known admoni- 
tion not to be weary in well-doing in the 
discharge of my office. 

Beginning its course in this very month, 
in the perilous days of the nation before 
the Emancipation had been proclaimed, 
this League has rendered most distin- 
guished service during the conduct of three 
wars and in the long intervals of an even 
more glorious peace. 


Union Resisted Three Wars 


Those three conflicts have demonstrated 
that our Union was not to be broken 
asunder, that the reaches of liberty were 
to be extended to include the Spanish 
islands of the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans, and that the standards of the free 
nations of the world were to remain su- 
preme. 

While each of these wars has marked 
most important eras in our national de- 
velopment, and has laid a new founda- 
tion of sound and firmly established prin- 
ciples, yet it has been the activities of our 
people in the pursuits of peace that have 
raised our country to the high position 
which we hold in the world at large. 

The Union League represents a history 
long enough, and a series of events impor- 
tant enough, so that you may well gather 
once in each year to commemorate its 
foundation. 

Everybody is ready to come to the sup- 
port of Abraham Lincoln now. Every- 
body is for the Union now. But in the 
autumn of 1862 the situation was far 


different. Not only were the Southern 
States in arms and winning many vic- 
tories, but there were very considerable 
elements in the North in sympathy with 
them and loudly opposing the prosecution 
of the war. 


Origin of Club Recalled 


It required not only conviction, but no 
small degree of courage openly and pub- 
licly to resist their influence. The most 
patriotic efforts were required to fill the 
ranks of the army, carry the weight of 
taxation, finance the cost of equipment 
and supplies, and bear all the other bur- 
dens of fratricidal strife. 

In that time of deep distress a little band 
of less than a score of men met and de- 
termined to associate themselves together 
to support the government of their coun- 
try and further the cause of national de- 
fense. They became an example to be 
followed in many other sections. 

From such beginnings this great insti- 
tution has been created. It now repre- 
sents a membership running into the thou- 
sands, holding an extensive property and 
exerting a profound influence for sound 
principles of government. If we seek for 
the main motive which has produced these 
marvelous results, we shall find that it is 
an abiding faith in America. 


What “America” Means to Him 


I do not mean by America merely that 
territory stretching from ocean to ocean 
between the Great Lakes and the Rio 
Grande. That country has lain there 
throughout the ages, with its rich plains 
and mighty forests, its vast deposits of 
minerals, the far reaches of its water- 
courses and ail its other natural resources. 
But, as such, it cast no influence over the 
lot of humanity. 

It was only with the coming of the 
white races of the seventeenth century that 
it began a career which has raised it to 
its present place in the world. Its phy- 


*An address delivered before the Union 
League Club, Philadelphia, November 17, 
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sical attributes lay dormant until their 
power was released by the hand of man. 

America is much more than a geo- 
graphical location. It is a combination 
and a relationship. It is the destiny of 
a masterful, pioneering people, enduring 
all the hardships of settling a new coun- 
try, determined to be free. 

It is the Declaration of Independence 
and the Federal Constitution, with a sys- 
tem of local self-government. It is the 
development of the farm, the factory and 
the mine, the creation of a surpassing 
commerce, and the opening of vast lines 
of travel by sea and land, with broadening 
opportunities for education and freedom 
for religious worship. 


“Incomprehensible Triumph” 


Our country is the result of incompre- 
hensible triumph, conferring upon its own 
people untold material and spiritual re- 
wards and indirectly raising the stand- 
ards of the world. 

It is a combination of all these ele- 
ments, with their past history and their 
present aspirations, that we refer to as 
America. 

This nation today cannot be compared 
with what it was in 1862. Rocked with 
war, the South clinging to slavery, parts 
of the North tinged with disloyalty, Eu- 
rope saying that the bubble Republic was 
about to break, and in many quarters 
openly rejoicing in that prospect, our 
country presented anything but an at- 
tractive appearance. 

It could not be denied that under such 
conditions there was some reason for ap- 
prehending that the Government, the in- 
stitutions and the organization of society, 
which had been established here, were not 
sound and could not gather sufficient force 
for their perpetuation. Yet, notwith- 
standing this appearance, which shook the 
confidence of so many, the founders of this 
League looked beyond the disorders of the 
hour, and, determining to support what 
was sound and right and reform what was 
wrong, kept their faith in their country. 


Land of Peace and Loyalty 


At present our land is the abiding place 
of peace, universal freedom and undoubted 
loyalty, holding the regard of the world 
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as a mighty power, stable, secure, re- 
spected. The people are prosperous, the 
standards of social justice were never so 
high, the rights of the individual never so 
extensively protected. 

If the founders of this League, under 
the circumstances of their time, were able 
nevertheless to believe in their country 
and raise a standard to which those who 
were determined upon its defense might 
repair, how much more ought we of this 
day and generation, the inheritors of all 
the advantages which their sacrifices se- 
cured, the most fortunate people on the 
face of the earth, not only to have, but by 
our actions constantly proclaim our faith 
in America. 

No one would claim that our country is 
perfect. No one with a proper sense of 
proportion, or even a limited knowledge 
of the world, is likely to make it the ob- 
ject of vainglorious boasting. Yet a mod- 
erate endowment of such sense and such 
knowledge ought to be sufficient not only 
to silence most of our critics and apolo- 
gists, but to fill them with a wholesome 
respect and admiration. 


Study of Problems Urged 


A nation which has raised itself from 
a struggling dependency to a leading 
power in the world, without oppressing 
its own people and without injustice to 
its neighbors, in the short space of 150 
years, needs little in the way of extenua- 
tion or excuse. 

But having faith in our country does 
not mean that we should be oblivious to 
or neglectful of its problems. The human 
race is finite. By its very character it is 
necessarily subject to limitations. We 
may have sound principles of government, 
but they will be administered only im- 
perfectly. We may have wise laws, but 
they will be obeyed only partially. We 
may have judicious institutions of society, 
but they will be supported only incom- 
pletely. 

But because we cannot expect perfec- 
tion is no reason why we cannot expect 
progress. In that field our success is un- 
rivaled. The pre-eminence of America is 
unchallenged in the advance which it has 
made in promoting the general welfare of 
its people. 
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Stress on Economy 


While we have not neglected religion 
and education, we have considered our 
welfare in the past mainly on its eco- 
nomic side. Our population has increased 
rapidly over a considerable space of years. 
We have received large numbers of foreign 
people. For the most part they were 
vigorous, enterprising and of good char- 
acter, but almost always without money. 
and too often without learning. 

But to the exigencies of frontier life 
many of our native-born have found them- 
selves in a similar situation. 

To form all these people into an or- 
ganization where they might not merely 
secure a livelihood, but by industry and 
thrift have the opportunity to accumulate 
a competency, such as has been done in 
this country, is one of the most marvelous 
feats ever accomplished by human society. 

It could never have been done without 
the utmost of private and public attention 
to the business side of life. Yet it has 
been done. The task is by no means com- 
plete, but the framework has been erected, 
and no one can deny that the construction 
is making steady progress. 


Every One Benefited 


The object of this economic endeavor 
has not been the making of money for its 
own sake. It certainly has not been for 
the purpose of endowing an aristocracy 
with wealth. It has been fostered and en- 
couraged by the government in order to 
provide the people at large with sufficient 
incomes to raise their standards of living 
to a position worthy of a free and enlight- 
ened nation. 

In the carrying out of this mighty proj- 
ect, which in its conception and its exe- 
cution has never been surpassed by any 
effort for human advancement, our in- 
habitants have found the added benefit of 
a corresponding development of charac- 
ter. The results have reached into the 
humblest home in the land, carrying hope 
and cheer with the knowledge that the 
door of opportunity has been opened to 
them. 

It would be entirely wrong to assume 
that our present position has been secured 
as a result of accident. It has come from 
a carefully thought out policy, which has 
been for the most part consistently fol- 
lowed. 
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Private Initiative 


We have always held very strongly to 
the theory that in our country, at least, 
more could be accomplished for human 
welfare through the encouragement of 
private initiative than through govern- 
ment action. We have sought to establish 
a system under which the people would 
control the government and not the gov- 
ernment control the people. If economic 
freedom vanishes, political freedom be- 
comes nothing but a shadow. 

It has therefore been our wish that the 
people of the country should own and con- 
duct all gainful occupations not directly 
connected with government service. When 
the government once enters a business, it 
must occupy the field alone. No one can 
compete with it. The result is a paralyz- 
ing monopoly. 

It was in pursuit of this policy that we 
disposed of the national domain. The 
Federal Government endowed the agricul- 
ture of the nation with a vast empire at a 
merely nominal cost. To serve the needs 
of those regions, it granted great land 
subsidies, sometimes accompanied with 
credits for the construction of their rail- 
roads. It is even now spending large sums 
for the building of highways, especially 
for the benefit of those localities. 


Protective Tariffs 


In order that we might be something 
more than a nation of agriculturists, with- 
out any domestic markets for farm pro- 
duce, where each family merely provided 
the means for its own subsistence, com- 
pelled to pay tribute to foreign manu- 
facturing centers, that we might be a self- 
sustaining community receiving those 
benefits which come from a diversity of 
occupation and interests so desirable in 
the building of national character, capable 
of supplying our own means of defense, 
we have adopted, and very generally main- 
tained for a period of more than 100 years, 
a system of protective tariffs. 

This has enabled us to develop our 
natural resources, build up our great in- 
dustries, furnish employment for our in- 
creasing population and markets for our 
various products of farm and factory. 
This policy has lately been extended to 
include restriction upon immigration. 
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Without the influence of a protective 
tariff, it would never have been possible 
for our country to reach its present stage 
of diversified development, with its liberal 
rate of wages, its unprecedented distribu- 
tion of wealth, and its high standards of 
living. If these conditions are to be main- 
tained, that policy will have to be con- 
tinued. 


Against Drastic Cut in Duties 


In some few lines we can compete with 
all the world, but in general our agricul- 
ture and our industry are compelled to 
make a larger outlay to provide their es- 
tablishment, pay a very much higher rate 
of wages, and therefore find their costs of 
production are greater than in foreign 
countries. 

Any material reduction in our general 
tariff rates would ultimately result in a 
drastic deflation of agricultural and in- 
dustrial values, in the rate of wages, and 
in the standards of living. 

Under our present system our foreign 
commerce has reached the highest peace- 
time record, and our national income has 
steadily increased to the enormous pro- 
portions of $90,000,000,000 for the last 
calendar year. This represents a volume 
of production and trade far in excess of 
that which any other country ever reached. 
It is the zenith of our prosperity. All of 
this should be considered in any appraisal 
of the worth of our long-established policy. 

While we have placed the enterprise of 
the country unreservedly in private hands, 
we have adopted a system of government 
regulation and denounced by law re- 
straints of trade and unfair practices in 
trade, in order that the public might have 
the full benefits of all fair competition 
and the opportunities of our commerce be 
equally free to all. Privilege has no place 
in either our political or economic system. 


“Antithesis of Communism” 


Those are some of the economic results 
which have accrued from the American 
principle of reliance upon the initiative 
and the freedom of the individual. It is 
the very antithesis of Communism, but it 
has raised the general welfare of the peo- 
ple to a position beyond even the promises 
of the extremists. 

Arising from this same principle is pop- 
ular education, the right to justice, free 
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speech, and free religious worship, all of 
which we cherish under the general desig- 
nation of liberty under the law. We rest 
on these foundations. They have been the 
supports of an unexampled progress, pros- 
perity, and general enlightenment. All of 
these look rather large to us now. It is 
probable that in the coming generations 
they will appear small. 

It is always necessary to keep in mind 
that we have not reached this point in our 
development without a world of struggle 
and effort, accompanied by many dis- 
appointments and many temporary reces- 
sions. We have demonstrated that we are 
able to meet adversity and overcome it. 


Prosperity the “Test” Now 


The test which now confronts the na- 
tion is prosperity. There is nothing more 
likely to reveal the soul of a people. His- 
tory is littered with stories of nations de- 
stroyed by their own wealth. It is true 
that we have accumulated a small but a 
blatant fringe of extravagance and waste, 
nourished in idleness, and another unde- 
sirable class who seek to live without 
work. 

A successful people are always a mark 
for the vicious and the criminal. But 
these are conspicuous mainly by contrast. 
The great mass of our people, whatever 
their possessions, are conscientious and in- 
dustrious, seeking to serve humanity. 
They know that the doctrine of ease is the 
doctrine of surrender and decay. To the 
effort which built this country, they are 
giving increased effort to maintain it. 
The heart of the nation is sound. 

Nothing has more completely demon- 
strated the character of America than the 
experience of the last few years. Unex- 
pectedly we were carried into the war. 
Without faltering, with a wonderful 
spirit, we met the requirements of those 
perilous days. We not only conquered the 
enemy, but we conquered ourselves. In 
the hour of victory we required no spoils; 
we expected no reprisals. 


Restoring Nation’s Finances 


In the reaction from war-time exalta- 
tion the moral power of the nation suf- 
fered little diminution. With remarkable 
restraint and extraordinary self-control, 
refraining from excesses, we turned to the 
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peace-time problems of restoration and re- 
construction. The people bore the shock 
of deflation with small complaint. They 
have pressed steadily forward with their 
faces toward the dawn. 

The work of restoring the national fi- 
nances has met with large success. The 
burden of taxation has been extremely 
heavy, but it has been borne with great 
courage. Three times it has been ma- 
terially reduced. Millions of taxpayers 
have been entirely relieved and heavy re- 
ductions granted to others, saving the na- 
tion between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000 
each day. 

The enormous debt has been partly re- 
financed at progressively lower rates and 
increasingly diminished in amount. At 
the end of this fiscal year almost one- 
third of the entire debt will have been 
paid. The saving in interest alone is 
about $1,000,000 for each day. 


Debt “Menace” to Our Credit 


But well over $18,000,000,000 of debt 
still remains. It is a menace to our credit. 
It is the greatest weakness in our line of 
national defense. It is the largest ob- 
stacle in the path of our economic de- 
velopment. It should be retired as fast 
as possible under a system of reasonable 
taxation. This can be done only by con- 
tinuing the policy of rigid government 
economy. 

These results have not been easy to ac- 
complish. They have been extremely hard. 
They have been anything but common- 
place. They mark a new epoch and set 
a new record in successful government 
financing. 

The great burden of the work will be 
indicated when it is remembered that the 
Congress was called in extra session in 
the spring of 1921, and remained in ses- 
sion for nearly two years. The task is not 
yet completed, but we have reached the 
point where we can see the end. We are 
turning toward a new era. 

Because of the past insistence on econ- 
omy in national expenditures, we are in 
a position to have further moderate tax 
reduction. But let it be remembered that 
tax reduction is possible solely on account 
of economy. Anybody can spend the 
money somebody else has saved. 
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Outlay on Public Works 


We can begin to consider internal de- 
velopments. Each year $75,000,000 goes 
out of the Federal Treasury for construct- 
ing roads. Flood control must be com- 
pleted. A waterway system for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and its tributaries, with 
one arm reaching to the Gulf and another 
to the Atlantic, probably through the St. 
Lawrence, is only a question of time. The 
Colorado River project is pressing; the 
Columbia Basin is not far distant. 

On the sea we shall round out our navy 
with more submarines and more cruisers, 
and private ownership should provide it 
with an auxiliary merchant marine of fast 
cargo boats. 

On land we shall be building up our 
air forces, especially by encouraging com- 
mercial aviation. We wish to promote 
peace. We hold a great treasure. It must 
be protected. 

Our relationship with the vast terri- 
tory between the Rio Grande and Cape 
Horn in a commercial way will become 
more intimate. Much of that country 
could be greatly benefited by lines of 
aviation, which we should hasten to assist 
them to open. 

A good system of highways should join 
the principal points in North and South 
America. While their own governments 
must necessarily build these, we can assist 
in their financing. 

These will be some of the rewards of a 
judicious management of the national fi- 
nances. 

Our rise in the world has given us new 
problems, new responsibilities, both do- 
mestic and foreign. The web of our 
affairs is extremely delicate, extremely in- 
tricate. Producing, transporting market- 
ing, financing, all require a higher shill, 
a more intelligent organization, than un- 
der a less developed, less prosperous 
people. 

It is, in fact, that skill and that intel- 
ligence which have been the measure of 
our success. The entire life of the nation, 
all its economic activities, have become 
so interrelated that maladjustment in any. 
one of them is sufficient to cause serious 
disarrangement in all the rest. 











All Must Co-operate 


We have become one nation. We can 
only survive through the most elaborate 
system of concerted action. Any part 
which fails to function is chargeable with 
disloyalty to the whole people. 

We have been drawn into close relation- 
ship with other nations. As inventions 
have closed up the intervals between dif- 
ferent countries they have been brought 
nearer together, not only physically, but 
economically and morally. 

We are more concerned than ever with 
our foreign affairs. The wealth of our 
people is going out in a constant stream 
of record dimensions for restoration and 
development in all parts of the world. 
We want our moral influence to be on the 
side of liberty, of education, of fair elec- 
tions, and of honest constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

Where our obligations to our own citi- 
zens under international law have required 
it, we have extended our help to those who 
were attempting to secure these results. 
But we have refrained from meddlesome 
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interference, because we recognize not only 
the right but the necessity for each people 
to work out their own destiny. 


Plea for Faith in America 

This, I believe, is a fair representation 
of what has been taking place in the im- 
mediate past, and what we hay hope for 
in the immediate future. 

Rightly understood, there is no more 
sensational story of human experience. 
Society is made up of constants and vari- 
ables. The variables attract us by their 
contrasts and are always appearing in the 
headlines. But the constants always pre- 
dominate, always push ahead in the march 
of progress. 

We hear enough of criticism, we hear 
enough of the evil; but we must not forget 
commendation, we must not forget the 
good. 

This is our government. This is our 
society. This is our country. It is solid, 
sound, secure. It is for us to put forth 
sufficient effort to keep it so. It is for 
us to maintain inviolate that profound 
faith so grandly exemplified by the found- 
ers of this League in all things that are 
American, 


THE BIRTH OF THE NATIONS 


By KAJ FR. HAMMERICH 
Translated from the Danish by Julius Moritzen 


I 


OME hold that the nations are older 

than history, and that the origin of the 
national concept is prehistoric. Others 
aver quite the opposite, and insist that the 
concept of nationality belongs to recent 
history. Before such extreme points of 
view, it might be argued that the truth is 
to be found in between. 

The fact is, however, that such a solu- 
tion of the question does not apply in the 
present instance, for the word “nation” 
is a common expression for widely differ- 
ing ideas. Sometimes it is employed 
ethnologically, meaning race, for instance. 
Again, it may be used collectively for citi- 
zens within a sovereign commonwealth. 


In this day, when national issues are sc 
consequential to political schemes, it may 
have its special interest to follow up th 
subject of nationality and try to discove1 
what lies back of the national idea. 

The great periods in history arrive when 
races meet, or separate, or mix. But race 
and nation do not complement each other. 
The races have existed since the dawn of 
time and created history, not vice versa. 
And every race, no matter how circum- 
scribed, includes various groups, each of 
which may be said to constitute a nation. 

It is more logical to conceive of a nation 
as a sort of subdivision of race, perhaps 
even tribal in its narrower sense. But 
such a designation is not wholly satisfac- 
tory. Take the Jews, who since ancient 
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times have lived as a people apart in 
various sections of the world, especially in 
southern and eastern Europe; despite 
their tribal predilections, they cannot be 
designated a nation. The same applies to 
the Poles right down to 1918, and also to 
the Italians for centuries, until the middle 
of the nineteenth. 

Racial fellowship, then, does not alone 
determine the nation, for the nation rep- 
resents a peculiar blending brought about 
by many other factors than the ethnologi- 
cal. What entitles a people to be classed 
as a nation is rather that state of affairs 
where a common language, common de- 
scent and history, and finally economic 
entity, like so many strands entwined, con- 
stitute an ensemble not born of a single 
cause or event—a something evolutionary, 
so to speak. The national consciousness 
is that result where a people recognizes 
itself as a unit. 

As history measures years, this national 
consciousness may be classed as a modern 
product. It was not the national con- 
sciousness which gave the Roman Empire 
its strong foundation. Reaching from the 
Atlantic Ocean, through northern Africa, 
far into Asia, it could point to neither a 
common language, a common history, tra- 
dition, nor culture as the unifying princi- 
ple. And yet, in spite of its diversified 
population, the empire kept together 
longer than any world domain after it. It 
was the position of the citizen as such 
which proved the supporting pillar in the 
Roman structure. 

Now, citizenship is a juridical concept, 
while national consciousness depends more 
on the sentiments and perceptions as 
moral factors. It may be true indeed that 
such citizenship does not bind to the same 
degree as does the feeling of nationality, 
but on the other hand it is more practical 
in its intent. The Roman citizen en- 
joyed the fruits of his country’s great in- 
stitutions. The army, the administration 
of the affairs of state, the legal machinery, 
created order and authority and for about 
two hundred years internal peace. All 
this contributed toward the erection of a 
civilized commonwealth, where culture 
and social enjoyment were for every citi- 
zen without distinction, whether he spoke 
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Latin, Greek, Celtic, Punic, or the Syrian 
language. 

Rome, then, furnishes us with an ex- 
ample of a State built on a wholly differ- 
ent principle than the national. This also 
explains where the principle of citizenship 
obtained the strength to hold together the 
great world empire in spite of its different 
nationalities. When the principle no 
longer held good, it was due to the fact 
that the institutions which sheitered it 
lost their strength, and no other means 
were at hand to replace it. National en- 
tity was nonexistent; and jt was in vain 
that Constantine *the Great made his 
epochal effort, namely, to create unity by 
making Christianity the religion of the 
State. The old saying once more held 
good, that the kingdom of this world and 
the Kingdom of God do not serve the 
same purpose. 

II 


The Peace of Verdun in 843 caused 
Europe to be divided along the lines which 
in the main constitute the frame work for 
the national States of today. From here 
Germany, France, and Italy arose as po- 
litical entities. About the same time Eng- 
land resolved itself into a national whole. 
In the course of the subsequent century a 
number of other European countries fol- 
lowed suit. 

At Verdun the more important Euro- 
pean States were grouped with regard to 
such natural divisions as were furnished 
by the seas, the mountains, and the great 
rivers. This, first of all, was a strategic 
arrangement. But each frontier became 
in a measure a wall around a people with 
kindred racial characteristics, while by no 
means so homogeneously separated that 
they formed nations as these are under- 
stood at the present day. Even less so 
can the Verdun meeting be said to have 
considered the political idea as underlying 
the creation of national commonwealths. 
But, such as the grouping was, each 
division contained the possibility of uni- 
fication, in that in each there was a racial 
element so numerically greater and both 
physically and morally superior to the 
others that it could either absorb these or 
keep them in subjection. 

While war has been an outstanding 
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means for attempting to mold diversifying 
elements into a national whole, the na- 
tional consciousness was long absent. The 
goal was to obtain dominion, first at home 
and then abroad. All States were for a 
long time organisms of conquest. There 
was no thought of creating a national 
State that could balance itself when it had 
reached its natural boundaries. The abil- 
ity of war to unify the people, however, at 
this stage of development has a value that 
should not be underestimated. 

A most important factor with regard 
to the birth of the nations has been the 
dynasties. Dynastic politics, treaties, mar- 
riages, and rights of inheritance, together 
with the wars, put the crown on national 
unity. In this manner the British Em- 
pire gathered its scattered forces into its 
national fold. The dynasties in France 
and Spain and of the Hapsburgs have also 
been decisive factors in shaping their na- 
tional structures. But the expansive 
politics of the dynasties did not allow them 
to stop short at the national problem. As 
soon as a certain unity was obtained within 
the respective borders, their goal extended 
beyond. How far the ruling powers were 
as yet from the national idea is exempli- 
fied in the case of King Stefan the Holy, 
of Hungary, who around the year 1000 
ruled over a considerable territory, with 
a mixture of Magyar, Slavic, and German 
population, and who said in a book of law, 
“The State that builds on common lan- 
guage and culture is both weak and fool- 
ish.” 

It is the French dynasties since the days 
of Hugo Capet which have worked sys- 
tematically to join nation and State into 
a political whole. France became the 
country whose institutions the other con- 
tinental States copied; whose language 
became the international medium for com- 
munication; whose literature, art, and 
further culture furnished an impulse for 
the entire intellectual world. 

There is a prevailing idea that through 
several centuries Europe found in France 
and England the two national common- 
wealths from which development may be 
traced in a direct line to the present, so 
that modern Europe, with its 28 States, 
which all claim to be national, represents 
a resultant application of the principle 
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that the two western powers decreed in the 
seventeenth century. 

This, however, is nothing more than an 
illustration. The principles are not iden- 
tical. France and England, it is quite 
true, long ago could have been called na- 
tional by virtue of their inner character. 
But, when all other things are considered, 
it is just as true that the expansive poli- 
cies of these nations plainly showed that 
the national principle was not a funda- 
mental factor with them ; for by this must 
be understood a country which not only 
is a national commonwealth in itself, but 
which permits other countries to be like- 
wise. It is this demand that is character- 
istic of the present day. The right of self- 
determination is the thought that fur- 
nishes the key to true nationalism. It is 
in this that the present differs from the 
past. 

III 

Just as the principle of nationality was 
a foreign concept right down to the close 
of the eighteenth century, so nothing was 
known of what constitutes national con- 
sciousness in the sense this has become a 
reality in the nineteenth. This national 
consciousness is a much later state of de- 
velopment than the political. In older 
times the consciousness of the people was 
much more closely attached to the native 
soil than to the nation as such. The 
right of possession, a piece of ground one 
could call his own, ruled the sentiments. 
With full justice, Goethe said that the 
national consciousness was something in 
the nature of a phenomenon that appeared 
only at “certain times.’ 

When, then, did these modern ideas, the 
national consciousness and the principle 
of nationality, originate, since they are 
not inherited from the old national States ? 
The answer must be that in their modern 
form the ideas sprang from the French 
Revolution, since which time they have 
been nourished, cultivated, and adjusted 
until they have reached the development 
of the present. 

A leading factor in the national de- 
velopment was the awakened political life 
that brought with it parties and their or- 
ganization. Here again France is the 
prototype. With the aid of the political 
parties, the national idea obtained the 
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organization that it had missed before. 
How closely has been the connection be- 
tween the forward march of the demo- 
cratic parties and the flourishing develop- 
ment of the national movement is seen 
through such typical examples as Norway, 
the Baltic States, Poland, etc. 

But while the democratic parties in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century bore 
the national movement forward, every- 
thing that was antidemocratic became in- 
different to nationalism. First of all, 
Napoleon, and afterwards the reaction 
against Napoleon, especially the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815. When the Congress 
took upon itself to change the map of 
Europe it had no compunction to mix the 
nationalities within the States; for in- 
stance, Germans and Poles, French and 
Germans, Austrians and Italians, etc. 
When the Polish national craving showed 
itself at the Congress as a specter, the 
Czar, Metternich, and the King of Prus- 
sia unmercifully forced it back into the 
grave. These three were also instrumental 
in suppressing the German national 
“Burschenschaft” movement and similar 
tendencies, which all together were spoken 
of in official decrees as “demagogische 
Umtriebe,” without the least regard for 
national stirrings within. 

But in spite of what official power did 
to obstruct its way, the national idea con- 
tinued to grow in association with liberal- 
ism, which was supported by the press, 
that in most countries ranged itself in op- 
position to the governments and placed 
itself at the disposal of liberal democracy. 
Newspapers, periodicals, and pamphlets 
presented the national idea from day to 
day, and in this way the problem came 
before the people. 

IV 


The result of all this was seen in the 
great number of insurrections and wars 
of independence which were fought in 
various parts of Europe. The start was 
made in 1821 with the nearly seven years 
war of the Greeks against the Turks. 
About the same time risings took place in 
southern Italy and Piedmont, which Aus- 
tria put down. After the July Revolution 
of 1830 had once more brought the liberal 
parties into power in France, national ex- 
pectations took on fresh hopes, in that 
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France was counted on either to assist 
directly or to maintain neutrality. Bel- 
gium then succeeded in becoming inde- 
pendent of Holland. The Poles rose 
against Russia, but were ruthlessly 
brought into subjection once more. The 
revolt in central Italy and the Vatican 
State, Austria crushed in the borning. 
The Paris February Revolution of 1848 
became the lead for a new outbreak of the 
national movement more violent than ever 
before. With Lamaratine at the head, 
the provisional government in Paris made 
itself the official spokesman for the libera- 
tion of the nations. Immediately Lamar- 
tine assumed power he addressed a mani- 
festo to the foreign governments, in which 
he emphasized France’s often-proclaimed 
principle of nationalism, and he declared, 
“Tf it is the will of Providence that the 
hour has come for the suppressed nations 
in Europe or elsewhere to rise up, then 
France will consider itself justified in 
arming and in protecting the peoples’ 
legal striving after national growth.” 
The last part of Lamartine’s proclama- 
tion was not made a reality, for France 
did not take part in the many heated bat- 
tles that were follow so soon after. How- 
ever, his prophecy about the hour of up- 
rising having arrived was realized to the 
full. In 1848 the nationalities in Slesvig, 
Bohemia, Posen, Galicia, Croatia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, and central and southern 
Italy were aflame, and at the end of that 
year some twenty different groups were 
in arms against each other. When the 
curtain rang down on this act of Europe’s 
national drama, there was a restful inter- 
val of a few years. Of the wars that fol- 
lowed, only two were of a dynastic-political 
character, namely, the Crimean War and 
the war between Austria and Prussia in 
1866. The rest were all wars of nation- 
ality. And of all these the Franco-Ger- 
man War of 1870-71 proved the most 
fateful with regard to Europe’s future. 
During all this time the question of 
language became more and more evident 
as the central point around which turned 
the national cause. What France initiated 
in 1794 with respect to its German-speak- 
ing population soon spread far and wide, 
and hardly a country escaped. It was the 
nineteenth century that made language 
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assert itself as the soul of nations. The 
eighteenth century looked at language 
from the literary and intellectual view- 
point, but in the nineteenth its political 
weight was discovered. 

When language was still a matter of 
private inclination, the French of the 
eighteenth century satisfied themselves by 
saying that “Je style, c’est Vhomme.” A 
well-known German politician answered 
in 1848, “As the style makes the man, so 
language makes the nation.” With this he 
showed that language had advanced to be- 
come a big political issue, a matter of 
state. 

From 1815 Germany for a long time re- 
mained the pioneer with regards to this 
language awakening. Literature and 
science, statesmen, poets, and philologists 
strove with each other in this field, and 
the outgrowth was that Pan-Germanism 
that wanted to include all kindred ele- 
ments in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
Holland, Italy, Russia, France, and Den- 
mark. Pan-Slavism also asserted itself 
as an idea that meant to unite Russians, 
Poles, Czechs, Serbians, Bulgarians, and 
many others who, according to the pro- 
fessors of philology, belonged to the same 
language group, while hardly able to un- 
derstand each other. Language finally 
became a two-edged sword, dividing the 
people dwelling in a common European 
camp. No longer the underlying sup- 
port for love of country, it also became the 
instrument of hate toward others. 

The right of national self-determina- 
tion has shown itself to be identical with 
the right of self-determination with re- 
spect to language. What Europe had 
more or less passionately cultivated dur- 
ing the last hundred years or so reached 
its final triumph when the language 
problem was advanced to the foremost 
place in 1919. The old strategical bound- 
aries that formerly had made econmic 
entities of the State now burst their limi- 
tations, and instead of the old national 
problems Europe was confronted with a 
new—the national minorities. The ques- 
tion is whether Europe can stand the fate 
of being still further divided through this 
self-determination. The League of Na- 
tions was no doubt created as a counter- 
weight. 
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A SHORT CHRONOLOGY OF 
EVENTS IN CHINA FROM 
1911-1927 * 


1911 

Feb. 19. Russian note to China demand- 
ing commercial facilities in China. 

March 17. Law against opium smoking 
comes into force in China. 

March 28. China accepts all Russia’s 
demands. (See February 19.) 

April 15. American, British, French, 
and German banks sign agreement for 
loan to China of $50,000,000. 

May 8. Opium agreement signed at 
Peking between China and Great 
Britain. 

July (?). Secret deputation of Mongol 
princes to Russia. 

Aug 14. Russo-Japanese agreement con- 
cerning railways in Manchuria. 

Sept. %. Agreement signed between 
China and Japan for extension of 
Peking-Mukden Railway line into 
Mukden. 

Oct. 10. Rebellion against Manchu 
dynasty began at Wuchang. 

Oct. 11. Wuchang captured by the revo- 
lutionaries. 

Oct. 13. Reformed government pro- 
claimed and General Li Yuan-hung 
elected President. 

Oct. 27. Yuan Shih-kai practically made 
a military dictator by edict. 

Oct. 30. Yuan Shih-kai goes south to 
conduct operations against revolu- 
tionaries, 

Edict published from throne in 
Peking apologizing for past neglect 
and granting immediate constitu- 
tion and free pardon to rebels. 

Nov. 3. The native city of Shanghai 
passed into the hands of revolu- 
tionaries. 


*This chronology was printed in Bulletin 
of International News, issued in London by 
the Association for International Understand- 
ing, Vol. III, No. 4, of February 21, 1927. 
In some cases of minor importance the dates 
have not been verified, but they may be taken 
as correct within a few days. 


Compiled by the Association for Interna- | 


tional Understanding, London, with assist- 
ance from the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, for the period 1920-1826, in- 
clusive, and reprinted by courtesy of the 
association.—EDITor. 
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Nov. 8. Yuan Shih-kai elected Prime 
Minister by National Assembly. 
Nov. 9. Republic proclaimed at Canton. 
Nov. 10. Great massacre at Nanking by 

Manchus. 

Nov. 14. Wu Ting-fang appointed mili- 
tary governor at Shanghai. 

Dec. 1. International Opium Confer- 
ence opened at The Hague. Mongols 
carried out coup d’état in Urga. 

Dec. 2. Nanking fell to revolutionaries. 

Dec. 6. Regent resigned. 

Dec. 18. Peace conference opened at 
Shanghai between Imperialists and 
Republicans. 

Dec. 29. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, organizer of 
the revolution, elected President of 
the Republic. 

Dec. 31. Shanghai Peace Conference 
ended. 


1912 


Jan. 1. Dr. Sun Yat-sen formally in- 
stalled at Nanking as President of the 
Provisional Republican Government. 

Jan. 5. Republican manifesto issued. 
Revolutionary activities continued 
throughout January. 

Jan. 6. Railway from Peking to sea oc- 
cupied by troops of foreign powers, 
thereby enforcing provisions of the 
protocol of 1901. 

Jan. 15. Dr. Sun Yat-sen offered Yuan 
Shib-kai presidency. 

Jan. 20. Republicans communicated to 
Peking terms to throne in the event 
of abdication. 

Jan. 23. International Opium Conven- 
tion signed at The Hague. 

Jan. 28. The generals’ memorial to the 
Cabinet at Peking cocerning provision 
for the royal family. 

Jan. 30. International agreement signed 
regarding Commission of Bankers to 
receive customs revenue. 


Feb. 4. Yuan Shih-kai submitted to 
Republican leaders series of counter- 
proposals for treatment of Imperial 
family. ' 

Feb. 12. Abdication of Manchu dynasty. 
Republic formally inaugurated. 

Feb. 14. Resignation of Sun Yat-sen 
from provisional government. 

Feb. 15. Yuan Shih-kai elected pro- 
visional President. 


Feb. 20. Generel Li Yuan-hung elected 
Vice-President. 

March 10. National Council at Nanking 
adopted a provisional constitution. 
Yuan Shih-kai inaugurated Presi- 
dent of the Republic of China in 
Peking. 

March 13. Tang Shao-yi appointed pre- 
mier. 

March 23. Opening of the first trial 
by jury. 

March 29. Coalition Republican Cab- 
inet formed (Lu Cheng-hsiang, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs). 

April 29. National Council formally 
opened by President at Peking. 

June 18. Agreement signed between 
France, Great Britain, United States, 
Germany, Russia, and Japan regard- 
ing reorganization loan to China. 

June 27. Tang Shao-yi, the premier, 
resigned. 

June 29. Lu Cheng-hsiang nominated 
premier. 

July 14. Cabinet crisis. 

July 29. Attempt to impeach the pre- 
mier. 

Aug. 1. Mr. G. E. Morrison, the cor- 
respondent to The Times at Peking, 
appointed political adviser to Chinese 
President. 

Aug. 8. Announcement of Russo-Japan- 
ese agreement delimiting respective 
spheres of influence in Mongolia and 
Manchuria. 

Aug. 12. Four societies amalgamated, 
including the Tung Meng Hui, 
founded in 1901 by Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
under the name of the Kuo Min Tang. 

Aug. 24. Dr. Sun Yat-sen visited Pe- 
king. 

Aug. 30. Contract for Crisp loan signed 
in London. 

Aug. (?). Serious outbreaks in inner 
Mongolia. Rebellion crushed by 
Chinese, 

Oct. 3. Belgian railway loan arranged. 

Nov. 3. Agreement signed between Mon- 
golia and Russia at Urga, under 
which Russia undertook to support 
Mongolia in maintaining her auton- 
omy. 

Dec. (?). Chinese Government applied 
for postponement of Boxer indemnity 
charges for twelve months. Applica- 
tion subsequently rejected. 
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1913 

Feb. 22. The Empress Dowager Lung 
Yu died. 

March 21. Sung Chiao-jen, the ac- 
knowledged leader of the Kuomin- 
tang, was assassinated at Shanghai. 

May 2. United States and Mexico 
formally recognized Chinese Republic. 

Sept. 11. Japanese Government de- 
manded reparations from Chinese for 
loss of lives and property of Japanese 
during the recent rebellion. 

Sept. 13. China agreed to Japanese de- 
mands. 

Sept. 16. Japanese flotilla sent to 
Yangtze River, owing to China’s fail- 
ure to carry out agreement with re- 
gard to reparations to Japan. 

Sept. 25. Japan renews ultimatum to 
China regarding Japanese subjects at 
Nanking. 

Sept. 28. China apologizes to Japan. 

Oct. 6. Yuan Shih-kai elected Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

Oct. 7%. Li Yuan-hung elected Vice- 
President. 

Nov. 4. The President ordered the dis- 
solution of the Kuomintang through- 
out the country. 

Nov. 5. Joint declarations signed by 
Russia and China recognizing auton- 
omy of outer Mongolia and Chinese 
suzerainty over it. 

Dec. 23. China and Germany signed 
agreement for the construction of 
two railways in China to be built by 
German engineers and financed by 
German capital. 


1914 

Jan. 26. Hsiung Hsi-ling resigned post 
as Minister of Finance. 

Jan. to July. Active brigandage, depre- 
dations of “White Wolf.” 

Feb. 8. Honan Railway loan issue an- 
nounced. 

Feb. 13. Sun Pao-chi appointed Min- 
ister of Finance. 
March 12. Dr. Froyland murdered. 
March 15. British intimation to China 
demanding recognition of interests. 
March 18. Yuan Shih-kai opened con- 
vention for amendment of provisional 
constitution. 

May 2. Constitution amended by Yuan 
Shih-kai promulgated. Cabinet re- 
signed. 


May 4. Chinese troops massacred de- 
fenceless Mongols. 

June 3. Chinese Government pays com- 
pensation for Dr. Froyland’s murder. 

July 1. Military governors abolished by 
presidential mandate. 

Sept. 15. Treaty signed at Washington 
with United States for the settle- 
ment of disputes by reference to a 
Permanent International Commis- 
sion. Ratifications exchanged Octo- 
ber 22, 1915. 

Oct. 5. Japanese took over administra- 
tion of Shantung Railway line. Agree- 
ment signed with Anglo-Franco-Chin- 
ese Corporation. 


1915 


Jan. 7. Chinese Government gave notice 
of cancellation of “war zone” in Shan- 
tung and requested Japan to with- 
draw troops. 

Jan. 18. Japanese Minister presented 
to Chinese President a memorandum 
containing the “twenty-one demands.” 
Prolonged negotiations then took 
place between the two governments. 

May 7%. Ultimatum delivered by Japan- 
ese Minister to Chinese Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, together with ex- 
planatory note, giving China until 6 
p. m. on May 9 in which to comply 
with the terms of a revised list of 
demands, which had been presented 
on April 26. 

May 8. Chinese Government replied to 
ultimatum agreeing to accept the re- 
vised list of demands, together with 
the exchange of notes in connecfion 
with Fukien Province. 

May 13. United States Government 
sent identical notes to Chinese and 
Japanese governments regarding her 
treaty rights, the political and terri- 
torial integrity of China, and the 
“Open Door” policy. 

May 25. Treaties and agreements em- 
bodying the revised list of demands 
signed with Japan, together with an 
exchange of notes regarding Fukien. 

June 8. Sino-Japanese Treaty ratified 
and documents exchanged. 

Aug. 14. Monarchical agitation in Pe- 
king. 

Aug. 29. The Chouanhui decided to pe- 
tition the Tsanchengyuan in favor of 
a@ monarchy. 
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Sept. 4. Japanese Government agreed 
to cancel her zone in Shantung. 

Sept. 6. President Yuan Shih-kai sent 
message opposing monarchial restor- 
ation. 

Oct. 25. Dr. Wellington Koo appointed 
Minister to Washington. 

Oct. 28. Japan, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia advised China to postpone con- 
version to a monarchy. 

Nov. 5. Majority of provinces in China 
voted for establishment of monarchy, 
with Yuan Shih-kai as Emperor. 

Noy. 20. Representatives of Mongolians, 
Tibetans, and Mohammedans voted 
unanimously in favor of a monarchy. 

Nov. 21. Ex-Prince Regent led a Man- 
chu petition urging President Yuan 
Shih-kai to accept the throne. 

Dec. 11. President refused to become 
Emperor. Later, after second peti- 
tion, the President accepted the 
honor. 

Dec. 15. Representatives of Japan, 
Great Britain, Russia, France, and 
Italy advised the Waichiaopu in favor 
of delay, but declared that they would 
not enroach on China’s independence. 

Dec. 28. Yunnan declared its inde- 
pendence. 

Dec. 31. Edict published that new dy- 
nasty would begin January 1, under 
the name of Hung Hsien. 

1916 

Jan. (?). Revolutionary movement in 
several provinces. 

Jan. 31. Mongolian insurgents advanced 
on Peking. 

Feb. 23. Mandate published by Yuan 
Shih-kai, stating the question of a 
monarchy was to be postponed. 

March (?). Yuan Shih-kai decided to 
abandon project. 

April 3. Yuan Shih-kai’s abdication de- 
manded. 

April 6. Kwangtung Province, includ- 
ing city of Canton, joined in revolt 
against Yuan Shih-kai’s Govern- 
ment. 

April 7. Kwangtung declared its inde- 
pendence. 

April 13. Chekiang declared its inde- 
pendence. Kiangsi declared its in- 
dependence. 

April 17. Revolted provinces declared 
against Yuan Shih-kai. 


April 23. Yuan Shih-kai agreed to sur- 
render all civil authority to Tuan 
Chijui ministry. 

May 14. Li Yuan-hung named as Presi- 
dent by revolted provinces. 

June 6. Death of Yuan Shih-kai. Li 
Yuan-hung to assume Presidency. 
Aug. 1. Parliament opened. Li Yuan- 

hung took oath to constitution. 

Aug. 15. Affray between Chinese and 
Japanese troops at Cheng Chiatung. 

Nov. 1. Feng Kuo-chang elected Vice- 
President. 

Nov. 8. Wu Ting-fang appointed Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 


1917 


Jan. 21. Dispute between China and 
Japan re affray at Cheng-Chiatung 
settled. 

March 22. Further payments of Boxer 
indemnity to Germany stopped. 

May 14. American note to Peking de- 
ploring the internal dissensions. 

May 23. Constitutional crisis in China. 
Dismissal of Premier Tuan Chi-jui. 
Wu Ting-fang appointed acting pre- 
mier. Eleven provinces revolt. 

June 18. President dissolved Parlia- 
ment. 

July 1. Ex-Emperor Hsuan Tung is- 
sued decree announcing succession to 
throne. 

July 4. Li Yuan-hung took refuge in 
Japanese legation. 

July 5. Tuan Chi-jui and Feng Kuo- 
chang assumed command of Northern 
and Southern armies respectively. 

July 6. Provisional government estab- 
lished at Nanking by Feng Kuo- 
chang. 

July 8. Emperor Hsuan Tung abdi- 
cated. Tuan Chi-jui appointed pre- 
mier. 

July 9. Republicans surround Peking. 

July 15. Peking monarchists surren- 
dered. 

Aug. 3. Feng Kuo-chang assumed of- 
fice as President. 

Aug. 14. China declared war on Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary. 

Sept. 6. Provisional government estab- 
lished at Canton. 

Sept. 8. Allies agree to postponement 
of Boxer indemnity payment for five 
years. 
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Oct. 1. Arrest of Sun Yat-sen ordered. 

Oct. 8. Severe floods in China cause 
greatest devastation ever recorded. 

Noy. 2. Publication of American-Jap- 
anese agreement on their respective 
interests in China. 

Noy. 23. Tuan Chi-jui resigned pre- 
miership. 


1918 


Jan. (?). Great floods in China. 

Jan. 22. United States Government pro- 
tested against firing by Chinese rebels 
on American gunboat on Yangtze 
River. 

Jan. 27. Capture of Tochow (Hunan) 
by Southerners. 

March 4. British and Japanese gun- 
boats fired on in Yangtze River. 
March 10. Chang-Tso-yin’s army moved 
within the Great Wall at Peking. 
March 25. Tuan Chi-jui reappointed 

premier. 

April (?). Pingkiang sacked by North- 
ern troops. 

May 15. China-Japanese agreement 
concerning Far East signed by Pe- 
king. 

May 26. Sun Yat-sen resigned post of 
generalissimo of Constitutional 
Military Governor of Southwest. 

July 19. Military party secured ma- 
jority in election for new parliament. 

Aug. 21. General Wu Pei-fu sent mes- 
sage to military governor of Nanking 
calling upon him to take lead in re- 
storing peace. 

Sept. 4. Hsu Shih-ch’ang elected Presi- 
dent of the Chinese Republic. 

Sept. 24. Preliminary agreement con- 
cluded with Japan regarding Shan- 
tung railways, together with an ex- 
change of notes under which China 
conceded to Japan the control of the 
Kirin-Changchun Railway for 99 

years. This had been included in the 
original “twenty-one demands” (Arti- 
cle 11). 

Oct. 10. Hsu Shih-ch’ang inaugurated 
President. 

Oct. 14. Southern leaders declared war 
on Hsu Shih-ch’ang. 

Dec. 1. Hostilities of civil war ordered 
to cease. 

Dec. 23. Chien Nung-hsun appointed 

premier. 
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Dec. 29. Peking Government published 
statement outlining endeavors to ar- 
range basis of peace with South. 


1919 

Feb. (end). Conference at Shanghai 
between North and South. 

March 11. Conference at Shanghai 
suspended. 

March 12. Clash between American and 
Japanese soldiers at Tientsin. 

April 8. Peking Government sent com- 
muniqué to Chinese delegate at Paris 
Peace Conference to demand cancel- 
lation of the treaties and arrange- 
ments with Japan. 

April 20. Conference between North 
and South reassembled at Shanghai. 

April 30. Council of three at Peace 
Conference gives Shantung agreement 
in favor of Japan. 

May 5. Official statement regarding 
Shantung issued by Japanese dele- 
gate at Peace Conference. 

May 7. Chinese delegate at Peace Con- 
ference instructed not to sign treaty, 
owing to Shantung clause. 

May 12. International consortium or- 
ganized. 

June 11. Riots at Shanghai. 

June 15. Ministry resigned. 

Aug 1. Chinese Parliament passed bill 
declaring state of war with Germany 
at an end. 

Aug. 23. Foreign Relations Committee 
of United States Senate rejected 
Shantung clause of peace treaty. 


1920 


Jan. 24, Japanese Government offered 
to open negotiations regarding Shan- 
tung. 

May 7%. Chinese consortium loan com- 
pleted by acceptance of terms by 
Japan. 

May 15. Mandate published appointing 
Admiral Sa Chen-ping acting pre- 
mier in Central Government. 

May 22. Chinese Government refused 
Japanese offer of January 24 on basis 
of Versailles Treaty. 

June 1. Treaty of friendship signed 
with Persia. Ratifications exchanged 
Feb. 6, 1922. 

July (beginning). Wu pei-fu, general 

in command of army in Hunan, ad- 
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vanced towards Peking in order to 
displace Marshal Tuan Chi-jui and 
“Anfu” Party. Chang Tso-lin, In- 
spector General of Manchuria, de- 
manded reconstruction of cabinet at 
Peking and dismissal of General Hsu 
Shu-tseng. 

July 9. President dismissed Wu Pei-fu 
and Tsao Kun from their commands. 

July 15. Tuan Chi-jui defeated by Wu 
Pei-fu south of Peking. 

Aug. 4. Chang Tso-lin and Tsao Kun 
arrived at Peking. 

Aug. 11. Mandate issued appointing 
new cabinet, with Chin Yun-peng as 
Prime Minister. 

Aug. 2%. Tsao Kun appointed inspector 
general of Chihli, etc. 

Sept. (?). Administration of Conces- 
sion Zone of Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way came under Chinese control. 
Ch’en Ch’iung-ming. Kuomintang 
Commander in South Fukien, began 
hostilities against Kwangsi faction at 
Canton. 

Sept. 23. Presidential mandate author- 
izes control by China of Russian 
rights and interests. 

Sept. 27. Declaration proposing agree- 
ment between China and Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

Oct. 2. Russo-Asiatic Bank agreement 
with Chinese Government re Chinese 
Eastern Railway. 

Oct. 15. Agreement signed in New 
York by representatives of America, 
Great Britain, France, and Japanese 
banks for formation of new financial 
consortium in China. 

Oct. 20. Treaty signed at Washington 
re duty on goods imported into China 
by United States citizens. Ratifica- 
tions exchanged November 5, 1921. 

Oct. (end). Kwangsi leaders fled from 
Canton. Wu Pei-fu appointed assist- 
ant Inspector General of Chihli, 
Shantung and Honan. 

Nov. (end ?). Provisional government 
established at Canton by Sun Yat- 
sen, Tang Shao-yi, and Wu Ting- 
fang. 

Nov. %-Dec. 21. Famine in China 
reached its height. Fifteen millions 
reduced to starvation. 
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1921 


Feb. 1-3. Baron Ungern-Sternberg pro- 
claimed Outer Mongolian Republic. 

April 7%. Sun Yat-sen elected “Presi- 
dent of China” by Parliament at 
Canton. 

April-May. Conference at Tientsin and 
Peking between the three Super- 
Tuchuns—Chang Tso-lin, Tsao Kun, 
and Wang Chan-yuan (Hankow). 

May 5. Sun Yat-sen formally assumed 
office. 

May 20. Treaties of commerce and 
amity signed at Peking between China 
and Germany. Reatifications ex- 
changed July 1, 1921. 

June 30. Banque Industrielle de Chine 
suspended. 

July 6. Soviet troops occupied Urga and 
Mongolian Red Government estab- 
lished at Urga. 

July 8. United States refused to sur- 
render its rights in China under a 
contract between that country and 
Federal Telegraph Company. 

Aug. 12. Official invitations sent by 
President of United States to Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and China to 
take part with United States in con- 
ference on Far East and limitation 
of armaments. All subsequently ac- 
cepted. 

Sept. 7%. Japanese Government made 
specific proposals for settlement re 
Shantung. 

Sept. 26. Agreement amending treaty 
of 1899 concluded with Mexico. 

Oct. 5. Chinese reply rejects Japanese 
offer of September 7. 

Oct. 18. Further Japanese note sent. 
Chinese reply November 3. 

Nov. 5. Treaty signed by Mongolian 
Red Government and Soviet Russian 
Government. 

Nov. 22. Declaration by Chineses dele- 
gate to Washington Conference re 
non-alienation of Chinese territory. 

Dec. 1-Jan. 31, 1922. Conventions be- 
tween Chinese and Japanese delega- 
tions at Washington Conference. 

Dec. 10. Resolution regarding extra- 
territoriality adopted by Washington 
Conference. 

Dec. 17. Chin Yun-peng resigned pre- 
miership of Central Government. 
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Dec. 24. Government formed with 
Liang Shih-yi as Prime Minister 
under protection of Chang Tso-lin. 


1922 

Jan. 8. Presidential mandate abolished 
Russia land privileges as from April 
1, 1922. 

Jan. 28. President Hsu-Shih-ch’ang re- 
signed, succeeded by Li Yuan-hung, 
the former President, who had re- 
signed in 1917. 

Feb. 1. British offer to surrender lease 
of Weihaiwei to China announced by 
Mr. Balfour at Washington Con- 
ference. 

Feb. 4. Treaty signed at Washington 
by Japan and China re settlement of 
Shantung question. Ratifications 
June 2, 1922. 

Feb. 6. Treaties relating to principles 
and policies to be followed in matters 
concerning China and to the Chinese 
customs tariff signed at Washington 
by the United States, Belgium, the 
British Empire, China, France, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, and Portu- 

al. 

March 28. Agreement signed at Peking 
re evacuation of Japanese troops along 
Shantung Railway Zone. 

March 31. Tariff Revision Commission 
held first meeting at Shanghai. 

April 29-May 4. Fighting in Chihli 
Province between Chang Tso-lin and 
Wu Pei-fu culminated in victory for 
Wu Pei-fu. 

May 21 (?) Fengtien Province de- 
clared independence and _ elected 
Chang commander of the forces. 

June 6. Armistice concluded between 
Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu at 
Chingwangtao on board H. M. S. 
Curlew. 

June 8-16. Wu Pei-fu occupied Ching- 
wangtao. 

June 13. Dr. W. W. Yen Prime Min- 
ister of new cabinet of Central gov- 
ernment. 

June 16-17. Sun Yat-sen defeated by 
Ch’en Ch’iung-ming. 

June 29. A commission met at Canton 
for transferring Shantung to China. 

Aug. 9-14. Further defeat of Sun’s gen- 
eral by Ch’en Ch’iung-ming. 

Aug. 14. Sun arrived at Shanghai, hav- 





ing escaped in British gunboat. 

Sept. 30. China elected a non-perma- 
nent member of the Council of the 
League of Nations. 

Oct. 2. Joint commission at Weihaiwei 
began. 

Oct. 13. Foochow captured by adherent 
of Sun. 

Nov. 30. British post office closed, in 
accordance with instructions of 
Washington Conference. 

Dec. 5. Agreement signed at Peking be- 
tween China and Japan re Shantung 
Railway. 

Dec. 17%. Last Japanese troops with- 
drawn from Shantung. 

Dec. 18. Chang Shao-tseng appointed 
prime minister of Central Govern- 
ment. Combination of Yunnan and 
Kwangsi forces with Sun Yat-sen’s 
supporters captured Wuchow and 
threatened Canton. 

Dec. 20. Chinese Government informed 
informally that Great Britain would 
devote further payments of Boxer 
indemnity to mutually beneficial 
purposes. 

Dec. 31. French, American, and Jap- 
anese post offices closed. 


1923 


Jan. 15. Ch’en Ch’iung-ming aban- 
doned Canton and retired to Wai- 
chow. 

Jan. 17. Revised tariff came into force. 

Jan. 26. Joint statement issued at 
Shanghai signed by M. Joffe, head 
of Soviet Mission and Sun Yat-sen. 

Feb. 10. Agreement concluded with 
France re utilization of French share 
of Boxer indemnity. Banque Indust- 
rielle de Chine to be refloated. 

Feb. 21. Sun Yat-sen returned to Can- 
ton and formed a government. 

March 10. Note to Japan proposing an- 
nulment of treaties and exchange of 
notes of May 25, 1915, and asking for 
restitution of Port Arthur and Kwan- 
tung. 

March 21. Japanese Government re- 
fused to consider Chinese proposal 
of March 10. 

May 31. Provisional agreement for ren- 
dition of Weihaiwei signed. 

June 5. Chang Shao-tseng’s cabinet 
(Central Government) resigned. 
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June 9. Japan protested against attack 
by Chinese on Japanese bluejackets 
at Changsha on June 1. 

June 13-14. President Li Yuan-hung 
left Peking, forced by civil governor 
of Chihli to sign resignation at Tient- 
sin. 

Aug 1. Chinese authorities in Manchu- 
ria attempted to seize Land Depart- 
ment of Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Aug. 10. Note signed by seventeen 
countries demanding damages for 
Lincheng Railway outrage. 

Sept. 2. M. Karakhan arrived in Pe- 
king., 

Oct. 5. Tsao Kun elected President of 
the Republic. 

Oct. 10. New constitution promulgated. 

Nov. (beginning). Fighting of troops 
of Sun Yat-sen and Ch’en Ch’iung- 
ming near Canton. 

Dec. 1. Sun Yat-sen threatened to seize 
customs revenues at Canton. 

Dec. 6. Foreign marines landed to 
guard customs-house. Warships des- 
patched by Great Britain, United 
States, Japan, France, Italy, and 
Portugal. 


1924 

Jan. 13. New cabinet, Central Govern- 
ment, Sun Pao-chi Prime Minister. 

March 24. Provisional agreement for 
de jure recognition of Soviet Govern- 
ment signed by M. Karakhan and Dr. 
Wang. Peking Government de- 
nounced Dr. Wang’s signature. 

April 28. Foreign warships withdrawn. 

May 8. United States Congress re- 
mitted balance of American share of 
Boxer indemnity. 

Agreement between China and 
U.S. S. R. regarding de jure recog- 
nition. 

May 31. Soviet Government renounced 
Russian share of Boxer indemnity. 
June 16. Chinese note to United States, 
Japan, and France stating that in 
future China and Russia alone would 
deal with Chinese Eastern Railway. 

July 2. Sun Pao-chi resigned. Dr. 
Wellington Koo acting Prime Mini- 
ster. 

Aug. 9. Note presented by Peking Gov- 
ernment to Diplomatic Corps de- 
manding rendition of Shanghai 
Mixed Court. 


Aug. 11. Joint note from powers to 
Peking Government re protection of 
lives and property at Shanghai. 

Sept. 2. Sun Chuan-fang declared war 
on Lu Yung-hsiang. 

Sept. 3. Lu Yung-hsiang declared war 
on President Tsao Kun. 

Sept. 7. Chang Tso-lin declared war 
on Tsao Kun and Wu Pei-fu. 

Sept. 12. Dr. W. W. Yen appointed 
Prime Minister (Central Govern- 
ment). Russian Legation at Peking 
handed over to Soviet envoy. 

Sept. 18. Presidential mandate ap- 
pointed Wu Pei-fu “commander-in- 
chief of army for suppression of 
rebels.” 

Sept. 20. Agreement signed at Mukden 
between Chang Tso-lin and Soviet 
Government. 

Oct. 13. Lu Yung-hsiang’s resistance in 
Chekiang Province collapsed. 

Oct. 22. Feng Yu-hsiang, one of Wu’s 
generals, deserted him, occupied Pe- 
king, and demanded cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

Oct. 24. Wu Pei-fu dismissed by Presi- 
dent. 

Oct. 25 (?). Dr. Yen’s cabinet re- 
signed. 

Oct. 30. Chingwangtao occupied by 
Chang Tso-lin’s troops. 

Oct. 31. Emergency cabinet formed by 
Huang-fu. 

Nov. 2. President Tsao Kun resigned. 

Nov. 10. Conference at Tientsin be- 
tween Chang Tso-lin, Feng Yu- 
hsiang, and Tuan Chi-jui, who had 
been living in retirement since 1920. 

Nov. 15. Tuan Chi-jui accepted office 
as Provisional Chief Executive. 

Nov. 25. Provisional cabinet consti- 
tuted, Tuan Chi-jui as premier. 

Nov. 29. Ex-Emperor took refuge in 
Japanese legation in Peking. 

Dec. 9. Powers signatory to Washing- 
ton agreement agreed to recognize 
government on certain conditions. 

Dec. 17. Note from powers handed to 
Peking Government regarding pro- 
tection of lives and property at 
Shanghai. 

Dec. 24. Government gave formal as- 
surances to powers that treaties would 
be recognized. 
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1925 


Jan. 16. Chang Tso-lin’s troops at- 
tacked combined army of Sun Ch’uan- 
fang and Chi Hsi-yuan. 

Jan. 17. Central Government replied to 
powers’ note of December 17, agree- 
ing to protect lives, etc., at Shanghai. 

Jan. 29. Chang Tso-lin’s troops entered 
Shanghai. 

Feb. 5. Ch’en Ch’iung-ming launched 
attack on Canton. 

Feb. ?-April 21. “Reorganization con- 
ference” inaugurated at Peking by 
Tuan Chi-jui and attended by mem- 
bers of Peking Government and mili- 
tary leaders. 

Feb. 21. Peking Government paid 
$300,000 in settlement of claims re 
Lincheng outrage. 

Feb. 23. Ex-Emperor took refuge in 
Japanese concession at Tientsin. 

March 12. Death of Sun Yat-sen. 

April 12. Agreement reached settling 
“Gold france controversy.” 

May 30. Chinese students demonstra- 
tion at Shanghai in international 
concession. Nine Chinese killed. 

June 1. General strike declared at 
Shanghai. 

June 1-4. Series of riots at Shanghai; 
state of emergency declared. Twenty- 
one killed (including those of May 
30), sixty-five wounded. 

June 2-13. Notes exchanged between 
Foreign Office at Peking and Diplo- 
matic Corps re Shanghai incident. 

June 6-13. Yunnanese driven from 
Canton by Cantonese. 

June 12-30. Rioting, attacks against 
foreigners and student demonstra- 
tions at Peking, Chinkiang, Hankow, 
Kaifeng, Amoi, Tientsin, etc. 

June 15-18. Negotiations at Shanghai 
between Chinese and representatives 
of Diplomatic Corps. These broke 
down. 

June 20. Anti-Imperialist strike spreads 
to Hongkong and Canton. 

June 23. Foreign concession at Canton 
fired on. One Frenchman killed. 


British subjects wounded, Chinese 
killed and wounded. French consul 
informed Canton Government that 
indemnity would be demanded. 

June 24. Two notes address by Peking 
Government to Diplomatic Corps: 
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December 


(a) demands re Shanghai incident; 
(b) revision of unequal treaties. 

June 26. Formal protest by British 
Minister at Peking re firing on Brit- 
ish concession at Canton. Note from 
Canton Government to British and 
French consuls demanding compensa- 
tion and surrender of Shameen to 
Canton. 

July 1. New Cantonese Government 
(Kuomintang). 

July 2. Commission (French, Italian, 
and American representatives) ap- 
pointed to negotiate re Shanghai in- 
cident. United States Government 
sent note to powers suggesting imme- 
diate appointment of mixed commis- 
sion to consider gradual abolition of 
extraterritoriality. 

July 4. Peking Government refused 
further negotiations unless extraneous 
questions also discussed. 

July 16. President Coolidge issued ex- 
ecutive order remitting all payments 
of American share of Boxer indem- 
nity recived after October 1, 1927. 

July 17. Conference of British Foreign 
Minister, American, French, and 
Japanese ambassadors in London de- 
cided on judicial inquiry into Shang- 
hai incident. 

Aug. 5. Ratification of two treaties of 
February 6, 1922, exchanged at 
Washington following ratification by 
French Chamber on July 7. 

Aug. (?). Strikes and riots at Tientsin. 

Aug. 12. Strike Committee issues regu- 
lations governing Canton-Hongkong 
boycott. 

Aug. 19. Peking Government invited 
powers to special tariff conference re 
tariff autonomy. 

Aug. 21. Diplomatic Corps agreed to 
Tesume negotiation re Shanghai 
mixed court. 

Aug. 26. Canton Government disowned 
responsibility for regulations of Aug. 
12 


Aug. (end). Moderate members of 
Canton Government expelled. 

Sept. (beginning). Swatow occupied by 
Ch’en Ch’iung-ming’s “Anti-Red 
army.” 

Sept. 5. Agreement with Belgium re 
Boxer indemnity. 

Sept. 15. Note presented to Peking 
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Government re judicial inquiry into 
Shanghai incident. 

Sept. 17. United States Government 
convoked commission on extraterri- 
toriality for December 18 at Peking. 
Meeting postponed subsequently. 

Sept. 21. Peking Government refused 
to appoint Chinese jurist to judicial 
inquiry into Shanghai incident. 

Sept. 24. Powers represented at Wash- 
ington sent identical notes in reply to 
Chinese note of 24th June re modi- 
fication of treaties, tariff conference, 
and extraterritoriality commission. 

Sept. 26. Anti-British strike at Shang- 
hai ended by agreement. 

Oct. 7-27. Commission held inquiry at 
Shanghai. 

Oct. 15. Chang Tso-lin’s troops with- 
drew from Shanghai before Sun Ch’- 
uan fang’s troops. 

Oct. 20. Nanking surrendered to Sun 
Ch’uan-fang. 

Oct. 20-Nov. 10. Retreat of Chang 
Tso-lin’s forces before Sun Ch’uan- 


fang. 

Oct. 21. Wu Pei-fu arrived at Hankow. 

Oct. 26. Special tariff conference 
opened. 

Nov. 1. Agreement with italy re Boxer 
indemnity. 


Nov. 6. Cantonese forces under Chiang 
Kai-shek recaptured Swatow. 

Nov. 13. Agreement between Chang 
Tso-lin and Feng Yu-hsiang for with- 
drawal of Chang’s forces from neigh- 
borhood of Peking. 

Nov. 17. Report of commission of in- 
quiry at Shanghai completed. 

Nov. 19. Agreement reached at tariff 
conference re tariff autonomy and 
abolition of Likin. 

Nov. 26. Feng Yu-hsiang’s forces oc- 
cupied Peking. 

Dec. (beginning). Pakhoia and Hai- 
nan Islands taken by Cantonese Na- 
tionalist forces. 

Dec. 6. Kuo Sung-ling (formerly sup- 
porter) defeated Chang Tso-lin. 

Dec. 15. Japanese War Department 
announced decision to send reinforce- 
ments to picket South Manchurian 
Railway. 

Dec. 15 and 19. Diplomatic Corps at 
Peking presented notes to Chinese 
Foreign Office insisting on restora- 
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tion of full communication between 
Peking and the coast. 

Dec. 23. Full summaries of findings of 
three judges on the Shanghai Com- 
mission published. Shanghai Munic- 
ipal council forwarded $75,000 
compensation for Chinese killed and 
wounded. Resignation of police offi- 
cers concerned accepted. 

Dec. 24. Chang Tso-lin defeated Kuo- 
Sung-ling. 

Dec. 26. Mandate published in Peking 
appointing Hsu Shi-ying Prime Min- 
ister. 

Dec. 27. Kuo Sung-ling executed. 

Dec. 28. Japanese War Department de- 
cided to withdraw additional troops 
from South Manchuria. 

Dec. 29. General Hsu Shu-tsing (Little 
Hsu) assassinated. 


1926 


Jan. 7%. British Foreign Office an- 
nounced constitution of statutory 
committee to advise on best use of 
funds of Boxer indemnity and deci- 
sion that delegation of three Chinese 
and three British members, under 
chairmanship of Lord Willingdon, 
should study whole question in China. 

Jan. 10. Unofficial negotiations for 

* settlement of Hongkong boycott 
broke down, owing to pressure by 
Canton extremists. 

Jan. 12. The International Commis- 
sion of Extraterritoriality (in China) 
held its opening session at Peking. 

Jan. 21. Marshal Wu Pei-fu, acting in 
agreement with Marshals Chang T'so- 
lin and Sun Ch’uan-fang, began his 
advance from Hupei Province against 
Peking. 

Jan. 21. M. Ivanov, general manager 
of Chinese Eastern Railway, arrested 
by Chang Tso-lin as result of dispute 
with Russian authorities of the rail- 
way over payment for transport of 
troops. 

Jan. 23. M. Karakhan, Soviet Ambas- 
sador, sent note to Peking Govern- 
ment demanding release of M. Ivan- 
ov within three days; at the same 
time the Soviet Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs wrote direct to Marshal 
Chang Tso-lin. 
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Jan. 24. Agreement reached for re- 
lease of M. Ivanov and other ar- 
rested Russians and resumption of 
traffic. 

Feb. 21. Commissioner of Chinese 
maritime customs at Canton an- 
nounced closing of part of Canton 
owing to seizure of cargo by strikers. 

Feb. 25. Seized goods surrendered and 
port of Canton reopened. 

March 4. Peking Government de- 
nounced French treaties dealing with 
Indo-China frontier. 

March 9. Foreign shipping fired on by 
Taku forts, and mines reported to 
have been laid at entrance to Peiho 
River leading up to Tientsin. 

March 10. Diplomatic protest pre- 
sented to Peking Foreign Office in 
view of violation of 1901 protocol. 

March 13. Two Japanese destroyers 
fired on by Kuominchun forces in 
Taku forts. 

March 16. Diplomatic body at Peking 
authorized naval commanders of the 
powers in Tientsin to present ulti- 
matum to the rival Chinese com- 
manders at Taku demanding free 
access to the sea by river from Tient- 
sin, discontinuance of hostilities there 
and of search of ships, and the re- 
moval of mines from Peiho. 

March 18. Peking Government and 
rival commanders accept demands of 
diplomatic body. Students’ riots at 
Peking; police guarding the cabinet 
fired on students, killing about forty. 

March 20. Coup détat at Canton. 
General Chiang Kai-shek arrested 
Russians, extremists, and strike lead- 
ers; Canton Government notified 
Hongkong that they would appoint a 
delegation to settle the boycott. Cab- 
inet (Premier Chia Teh-yao) re- 
signed. 

March 22. Kuominchun forces re- 
treated from Tientsin, but remained 
in possession of Peking. 

March 23-April 15. “Siege” of Peking. 

April 6 and 16. Diplomatic body pro- 
test against aérial bombardment of 
Peking. 

April 6. Peking Government noti- 
fied Belgian Government of their de- 
sire to revise Treaty of 1865 or, fail- 
ing revision, to denounce it. 
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April 10. “Chief Executive” Tuan Chi- 
jui deposed by Kuominchun. Kuo- 
minchun invited Wu Pei-fu to take 
control in Peking, but Wu declined. 

April 12. Collapse of boycott negotia- 
tions, owing to Hongkong’s refusal 
to pay strike compensation. 

April 20. Tuan Chi-jui ceased finally 
to function as chief executive and left 
for Tientsin. 

April 25. Kuominchun evacuated Pe- 
king. Second coup d’état by General 
Chang Kai-shek—this time against 
the Moderates. 

May 13. Dr. W. W. Yen became pre- 
mier and inaugurated a “Regency 
Cabinet” in the absence of any rec- 
ognized head of the Chinese Republic. 

May 15. Kuomintang Convention at 
Canton; resolution passed making 
Communists ineligible as depart- 
mental] chiefs in Kuomintang Party. 

June 1. Kuomintang Party issued 
proclamation ordering new Canton 
Foreign Minister, Eugene Chen, to 
institute negotiations for endirg the 
strike. 

June 4. Hongkong Government ac- 
cepted Cantonese invitation to ne- 
gotiate. Revenues of the salt ga- 
belle at Tientsin taken over by local 
military governor. 

June 5. Sino-Soviet discussions which 
had been taking place at Mukden re- 
garding Chinese Eastern Railway 
broke down, owing to Chang Tso-lin’s 
refusal to agree to Soviet demands. 
(See January 21-24.) 

June 18. Report of Lord Willingdon’s 
delegation on Boxer indemnity 
signed. (Text: British White Paper. 
Cmd. 2766.) (See January 7.) 

June 23. Dr. W. W. Yen resigned 
premiership and was succeeded by Tu 
Hsi-kuei. 

June 28. Inconclusive meeting at Pe- 
king between Marshals Chang Tso- 
lin and Wu Pei-fu. 

July 13. Tang Sheng-chih, in alliance 
with Cantonese, occupied Changsha, 
defeating Wu Pei-fu’s troops. 

July 15. Opening of general “allied” 
attack on Kuominchun. 

July 15. Hongkong-Canton negotia- 
tions opened. 

July 23. At an informal meeting of 
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the delegates the Peking tariff con- 
ference was adjourned sine die. 

July 25. Hongkong-Canton negotia- 
tions suspended for consideration of 
proposals made on either side. 

Aug. 13. Diplomatic body (subject to 
reservation by Italian Minister) ap- 
proved draft agreement for rendition 
of Shanghai mixed court. 

Aug. 14. Defeat of Kuominchun at 
the Nankou Pass. 

Aug. 17. Chang-Tso-lin’s forces occu- 
pied Kalgan. 

Aug. 18. Canton-Hunan forces cap- 
tured Yochow. 

Aug. 28. Announcement by Kuomin- 
tang that General Feng Yu-hsiang 
(leader of Kuominchun) had been 
admitted into the party and was in 
alliance with Canton. 

Sept. 1-Oct. 11. Siege of Wuchang; 
the sister cities of Hanyang and 
Hankow were occupied by the Can- 
tonese early in September. 

Sept. 2. Chinese authorities at Harbin 
seized vessels belonging to the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway and dissolved 
the railway’s education department. 

Sept. 4. British naval forces at Can- 
ton and Swatow cleared away strike 
picket boats and expelled strike pick- 
ets from British-owned wharves at 
Canton. 

Sept. 5. Wanhsien “incident.” In at- 
tempting to release British ships, 
which had been seized (with their 
officers) by the local general, Yang 
Sen, British naval forces clashed with 
Chinese troops and bombarded Wan- 
hsien city. Casualties: British, 8 
killed, 7 naval, 1 civilian, 15 
wounded; Chinese, military (killed 
and wounded), about 260; civilians, 
under 100 killed, about 140 wounded. 

Sept. 11. M. Karakhan, Soviet Am- 
bassador at Peking, departed, after 
his recall had been demanded by the 
Peking Government. 

Sept. 12. British naval guards with- 
drawn from Canton wharves. 

Sept. 16. Report of International 
Commission on Extraterritoriality 
(in China) unanimously adopted. 
(Text: British White Paper, Cmd. 
2774.) 

Sept. 17-Oct. 15. Series of engage- 
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ments round Nanchang between Can- 
tonese and troops of Marshal Sun 
Chuan-fang. 

Sept. 18. Canton Foreign Minister in- 
informed British Consul General that 
boycott would be ended on or before 
October 10, and that simultaneously 
2% per cent surtaxes (5 per cent on 
luxuries) would be levied on foreign 
goods. 

Sept. 27. Agreement for rendition of 
Shanghai mixed court published. 
Oct. 2. Dr. Wellington Koo appointed 
Acting Premier and Acting Minister 

for Foreign Affairs. 

Oct. 10. Canton Strike Committee and 
Kuomintang Executive announced 
end of boycott, but continuance of 
anti-Imperialist struggle; strike 
pickets withdrawn. 

Oct. 11. New surtaxes levied by Can- 
ton Government. 

Oct. 16-19. Revolt in Chekiang Prov- 
ince against Marshal Sun Ch’uan- 
fang suppressed. 

Oct. 18. Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Boxer Indemnity, an- 
alyzing Lord Willingdon’s report, 
presented to Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. (Text: British 
White Paper, Cmd. 2766.) (See 
January 7 and June 18.) 

Oct. 21. Peking Government demanded 
revision of Sino-Japanese Treaty of 
1896, commercial clauses of which 
fell due for reconsideration on Oc- 
tober 20. 

Nov. 3. Declaration by Diplomatic 
Body at Peking that they could not 
recognize the legality of the Canton 
surtaxes. 

Nov. 5. Cantonese occupied Kiukiang ; 
Sun Chuan-fang’s army in retreat, 
withdrawing from whole province of 
Kiangsi. 

Nov. 6. Peking Government informed 
Belgian Minister that 1865 Treaty 
must be considered as terminated ; 
Belgian Government proposed laying 
question before Hague Tribunal and 
took steps accordingly. 

Nov. 10. Japanese Government replied 
that they would consider revision of 
tariff and commercial articles of Sino- 
Japanese Treaty. (See October 21.) 
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Nov. 17. Outbreak of labor troubles 
and strikes at Hankow. 

Nov. 18. Military Council of Chang 
Tso-lin, Chang Tsung-chang, and 
Sun Ch’uan-fang at Tientsin decided 
on united action against the Can- 
tonese. 

Nov. 23. Arrest of fourteen persons 
connected with the Kuomintang in 
British Concession at Tientsin for 
seditious activities ; they were handed 
over to the Chinese authorities. 

Dec. 2. Eugene Chen and other Kuomin- 
tang leaders arrived at Wuchang. 

Dec. 3. Cantonese occupied Foochow 
and extended their power over Fu- 
kien province; by the end of the 
month they had advanced to neigh- 
borhood of Hangchow in Chekiang. 

Dec. 8-17. Conversations between Mr. 
Lampson (new British Minister to 
China) and Eugene Chen at Hankow. 

Dec. 18. Statement of British policy 
read to Diplomatic Body at Peking, 
recommending unconditional grant 
of surtaxes promised by Washington 
Conference, and early steps towards 
treaty revision. 

Dec. 20. Nationalist demonstrations at 
Hankow; anti-Imperialist speeches 
by Russian adviser Borodin and Sun 
Fo (son of Sun Yat-sen); Eugene 
Chen asked British Consul General 
for removal of barricades at entrance 
of British concession. 

Dec. 26. British statement of policy 
published. 


1927 

Jan. 1. Mr. Eugene Chen, the Foreign 
Minister of the Canton Government, 
rejected the British proposal for the 
application of surtaxes on the ground 
that it would help the Northern fac- 
tion. Anti-foreign strike was declared 
in the concession of Kiukiang. The 
Nationalist Government issued a 
mandate consolidating the cities of 
Hankow, Wuchang, and Hanyang 
into one city, named Wuhan, to be 
the Nationalist capital. 

Jan. 3. Mobs invaded the concession 
at Hankow. Marines were landed. 
Jan. 4. Marines were withdrawn, an 
arrangement having been made with 
the Chinese to police the concession. 
The mob returned and invaded the 








concession at Hankow. Business 
closed down. Mr. Chen issued a 
proclamation stating that the Chi- 
nese police and military would pre- 
serve order and safeguard life and 
property. 

Jan. 7. Practically all British women 
and children had left Hankow. 

Jan. 9. The Shanghai municipal coun- 
cil issued a proclamation announcing 
its intention to maintain law and 
order. Mr. O’Malley, counsellor of 
the British Legation at Peking, ar- 
rived at Hankow. 

Jan. 11. Belgian reply to the British 
memorandum on China. The Bel- 
gian colony at Hankow was evacuated 
in American warships. The Belgian 
Consul at Hankow was mobbed. 

Jan. 12. The Nationalists at Hankow 
published a proclamation stating that 
those concerned in the above outrage 
had been arrested. Mr. O’Malley had 
a conference with British business 
men at Hankow and later with Mr. 
Eugene Chen. Mandates issued im- 
posing a 2% per cent surtax on or- 
dinary goods, with a further 5 per 
cent on luxuries, as from February 1, 
and declaring tariff autonomy on the 
part of China from January 1, 1929. 

Jan. 17. Dr. Wellington Koo and the 
Belgian Minister met at Peking to 
open negotiations for a new treaty. 

Jan. 18. Mobs at Foochow looted two 
British schools, ete. 

Jan. 19. The assembly of the Royal 
Marine Battalion, a thousand strong, 
formed for service in China, began in 
Great Britain. 

Jan. 21. A statement was issued by the 
British Foreign Office to the effect 
that the sole object of the military 
and naval dispositions was to protect 
the lives of British subjects. Dr. 
Wellington Koo and Mr. Yoshizawa. 
the Japanese Minister, met to begin 
negotiations for the conclusion of a 
new treaty of commerce between 
China and Japan. 

Jan. 24. A British War Office commu- 
niqué gave the constitution of the 
Shanghai defense force. 

Jan. 26. The National Joint Council 
in Great Britain sent message to Mr. 
Chen. 
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Jan. 28. Proposals corresponding to 
those made to the Canton Govern- 
ment were made by Sir Miles Lamp- 
son to the Northern Government. 

Jan. 29. The negotiations between Mr. 
O’Malley and Mr. Eugene Chen for 
the settlement of the question in re- 
gard to the Hankow and Kiukiang 
concessions concluded. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, the British Foreign 
Secretary, in a speech at Birming- 
ham, outlined the terms of the Brit- 
ish offer to China. 

Jan. 30. Mr. Chen announced that un- 


foreseen events had occurred that 
prevented the signing of the agree- 
ment which had been discussed with 
Mr. O’Malley. 

Jan. 31. The Chinese Foreign Office at 
Peking presented a note to the Brit- 
ish Legation protesting against the 
dispatch of military and naval forces 
to Shanghai. 

Feb. 1. The Peking Government dis- 
missed Sir Francis Aglen, the In- 
spector General of Customs. 

Feb. 2. The British Legation protested 
against the above. 





AGENT GENERAL GILBERT’S 
MEMORANDUM FOR THE 
GERMAN GOVERNMENT 


(Note.—Following is the text of the mem- 
orandum addressed on October 20 to the 
German Government by the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments.) 

I am presenting this memorandum for the 
purpose of calling attention to the dangers 
involved in the present economic situation, 
in the hope that by doing so fully and frankly 
at this time I may render some service to 
the German Government and to the German 
economy, as well as to the international sit- 
uation generally. 

I approach the problem from the stand- 
point adopted by the Experts’ Plan, and re- 
iterated in the conclusion to my last report, 
“that what is in the interest of the German 
economy is also in the interest of the execu- 
tion of the plan.” 

In considering the interests of the German 
economy I should assume that the general 
aim of Germany, as of other modern indus- 
trial States, would be the continuous de- 
velopment of industry and commerce, both 
domestic and foreign, with a view to the 
gradual improvement of the standard of liv- 
ing of her people. For this the most favor- 
able conditions internally would seem to be 
the constant cheapening of production, ac- 
companied by such increase of wages as 
cheapened production will permit and as will 


neither increase prices nor the cost of living. 

Stable prices particularly favor stable 
trade. But the development of industry and 
commerce also requires a steady supply of 
new capital, based on savings at home or 
borrowings abroad; and under prevailing 
conditions in Germany there is need not only 
for the creation of new capital, but also for 
the rebuilding of the old liquid capital de- 
stroyed by the war and lost by inflation. 
In Germany, therefore, there is a special need 
and a special incentive for saving, and for 
careful spending as well. Under these con- 
ditions, sound and well-ordered public finance, 
which underlies the whole economic life, is 
of the utmost importance. 

From the standpoint of the execution of 
the Experts’ Plan, I accept at full value the 
often-repeated assurances of the German 
Government that its settled policy is to do 
everything within its power to fulfill the 
obligations it has undertaken. The aim of 
the plan was to put the problem of repara- 
tion to the test of practical experience under 
a program which, as the experts said, “ad- 
justs itself to realities.” 

It is fundamental to this conception that 
the German Government should permit the 
plan to have a fair test, and, while the test 
is in progress, that the German Government 
itself should exercise prudence in the man- 
agement of its affairs. 

Recent developments in public finance do 
not appear to be in the interests either of 
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German economic life or of the execution of 
the Experts’ Plan. The evidences, in fact, 
are accumulating on every side, and more 
rapidly within recent months, that the Ger- 
man public authorities are developing and 
executing constantly enlarging programs of 
expenditure and of borrowing, with but little 
regard to the financial consequences of their 
actions. 

The rising level of public expenditure is 
already giving an artificial stimulus to eco- 
nomic life, and it threatens to undermine 
the essential stability of the public finances. 
If present tendencies are allowed to continue 
unchecked, the consequence is almost certain 
to be serious economic reaction and depres- 
sion and a severe shock to German credit, at 
home and abroad. 

The remedies consist primarily in revers- 
ing the present tendencies toward overspend- 
ing and overborrowing, and applying instead 
a régime of strict economy and of ordered 
public finance. These are remedies which 
lie largely in the hands of the German Gov- 
ernment, and, if they will act promptly and 
effectively, the Reich and the other public 
authorities still have it in their power to 
prevent a crisis. 

The economic situation, though it is al- 
ready showing signs of tension, does not 
seem as yet to have developed points of im- 
mediate danger. Moreover, some of the new 
expenditures that threaten the most far- 
reaching consequences are still only in the 
stage of discussion and have not yet been 
authorized by law. 

In presenting this memorandum, it is un- 
necessary to go much into detail. Each of 
my public reports as Agent General for Rep- 
aration Payments has pointed to various 
sources of danger that seemed to me to have 
appeared from time to time and my last re- 
port, dated June 10, 1927, warned particularly 
against the tendencies of budgetary and 
credit policy. 

I have also had numerous conversations 
on these subjects with the Minister of Fi- 
nance, the President of the Reichsbank, and 
less frequently with the Chancellor of the 
Reich. In the following pages I shall en- 
deavor to bring matters up to date, with a 
review of recent events in public finance 
and credit policy, and to indicate the rela- 
tion of these events to the economic situation 
in Germany, as well as to the execution of 
the Experts’ Plan. 





December 


I. THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF THE 
REICH 


In my report of June 10, 1927, I made the 
following general observations on the Ger- 
man budget: 


The point that stands out most clearly in 
the budgets of the Reich is the constantly 
mounting level of expenditure. The problem 
of checking the rising tide of government 
expenditures has, in fact, become acute, and 
it requires the closest attention, not merely 
from the standpoint of the Experts’ Plan, 
but in the interests of the German economy 
as a whole. At the same time it is clear 
that the essential stability of the German 
budget remains unimpaired, and that the 
problems presented by the budget should yield 
readily enough to a steady application of 
sound principles of budget-making. 


The upward tendency of the expenditures 
and commitments of the Reich clearly ap- 
pears from the following summary of recent 
events: 

On December 17, 1926, the Reichstag voted 
a supplementary budget for the financial year 
1926-27. This added about 1,000 million 
reichsmarks to the expenditures originally 
authorized for that year, bringing them up to 
a total of 8,534 millions. 

On January 5, 1927, the draft budget for 
1927-28 was submitted to the Reichstag, 
carrying estimated expenditures of about 
8,525 million reichsmarks. 

On February 16, 1927, the Finance Min- 
ister made his budget speech in the Reich- 
stag, outlining the financial position of the 
Government. With regard to budget policy, 
the Minister said: 


We must arrange to get along with what 
we have, even if we have to postpone and re- 
duce expenditures for things which are de- 
sirable and useful. * * * Our burdens 
are so great that we must take advantage 
of every opportunity to save. * * * Our 
tasks during the next few years will be 
very difficult and bitter. * * * Years of 
restriction and struggle are facing us. 


With regards to administrative reforms he 
said: 


A definitive financial settlement (between 
the Reich and the States and communes) 
pre-supposes not only a rationalized State 
administrative system, but also a private 
economic system which is not shaken by 
crises. 


With regard to reparation payments, he 
referred first to the agreement made last 
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year for the settlement of the supplementary 
budget contributions, and then said: 


I look into the future with grave anxiety. 
Under the Dawes agreement our payments 
out of the budget and for the service of rail- 
way bonds and for the service of industrial 
debentures will increase next year a further 
432,000,000 marks, and in 1929 and onward 
by a still further 290,000,000 marks. At 
the present moment, in spite of the best 
will, I see no possibility of providing these 
sums, to which there will be added, beginning 
in 1929, supplemental payments on the basis 
of the index of prosperity. * * * Ger- 
many will continue to do everything in her 
power in order loyally to fulfill the obliga- 
tions she has assumed, but to this end she 
must be furnished with the necessary pre- 
requisites. * * * For us the pre-requisites 
for the execution of the Dawes agreement is 
the strengthening of our economic life. 


In the same speech the Minister went on 
to propose that during the financial year 
1927-28 further expenditures should be in- 
curred by raising official salaries “to the ex- 
tent of what is financially possible’; and he 
referred also to the importance of indemnify- 
ing those who had lost their private property 
abroad in the war. 

Following the Finance Minister’s budget 
speech, the tendency of the Government’s 
policy seems to have been in the direction 
of increased expenditures and enlarged com- 
mitments. 

In spite of the necessity for economy urged 
by the Minister, the authorizations of ex- 
penditures carried in the 1927-28 budget were 
increased by 600,000,000 reichmarks before its 
final enactment on April 14, 1927. The only 
important reduction was one of about 45,000.- 
000 in the appropriation for canal and other 
new constructions. 

Taking the so-called ordinary and extra- 
ordinary budgets together, the total expendi- 
tures authorized amounted to 9,130,000,000 
reichmarks, as compared with estimated ex- 
penditures of 8,543,000,000 in 1926-27, and 
actual expenditures of 7,444,000,000 in 1925- 
26—an increase of nearly 1,700,000 reich- 
marks in the two years. Of this incréase 
about 540,000,000 reichmarks were for rep- 
aration payments under the Experts’ Plan, 
with 67,000,000 additional as a reserve fund 
for the controlled revenues. 

Both the 1926-27 and 1927-28 budgets 
showed an excess of current expenditures 
over current revenues, amounting to over 
850,000,000 reichmarks in each year. To 
cover the 1927-28 deficit, the budget author- 
ized loans of 466,000,000 and appropriated 


390,000,000 from surplus and reserve funds. 
It also left undisturbed outstanding author- 
izations to borrow to the amount of 571,000,- 
000 reichmarks to cover outstanding extra- 
ordinary expenditures for 1926-27. 

In the midst of budget discussions on 
March 4, 1927, the Finance Minister of the 
Reich appeared before the Taxation ommit- 
tee of the Reichstag to urge the passage of 
a draft law postponing for a further two 
years the definitive settlement of the financial 
relations between the Reich and the States 
and communes, and providing in the mean- 
time for increased guaranties by the Reich 
to the States and communes. 

On March 17, 1927, I addressed a letter 
to the Finance Minister of the Reich, point- 
ing out a number of considerations sug- 
gested by the Government’s proposals and 
emphasizing their importance in connecfion 
with the fulfillment of the international obli- 
gations of Germany under the Experts’ Plan, 
not merely as regards the immediate present, 
but more especially as regards the future. 

On April 9, 1927, the law was passed, sub- 
stantially in accordance with the Finahce 
Minister’s recommendations, with results for 
the public finances that I have already sum- 
marized in my report of June 10, 1927. 

The Government of the Reich in the mean- 
time had made another important concession 
to the States and communes by agreeing to 
assume, as from April 1, 1927, practically the 
entire responsibility for advancing, when 
necessary, the supplementary funds required 
for purposes of unemployment relief be- 
yond those furnished by employers and em- 
ployees, though up to that time the States 
and communes had been obliged to furnish 
five-ninths of these supplements. 

The present financial settlement between 
the Reich and the States and communes 
cannot be considered a provident arrahge- 
ment for the Reich; and it is open, as 
pointed out in my last report, to fundamental 
objections of principle. These criticisms are 
fully confirmed by recent events. The States 
and communes are now drawing larger pay- 
ments from the Reich than ever before, and 
will get the principal benefits from any in- 
creased revenues that the Reich may collect 
from the income, corporation and turnover 
taxes in excess of the amount required to ful- 
fill the guaranty already given. 

At the same time, the responsibility for 
taxation and public expenditure seems to 
become more and more confused. Notwith- 
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standing their increased transfers from the 
Reich, the States and communes are pressing 
new demands for still larger payments to 
meet their constantly increasing expendi- 
tures, and the Reich itself has added to the 
confusion by bringing forward new proposals 
for expenditures which still further burden 
the budgets of the States and communes. 

After the adoption of the 1927-28 budget 
the question of increasing the salaries- of 
otticials became active, and when the Reich- 
stag adjourned in July it was understood 
that increases of about 10 per cent were 
under consideration. 

But on September 11, 1927, before a meet- 
ing of Government officials at Magdeburg, 
the Minister of Finance announced that he 
had suggested and the Cabinet had approvéd 
“a considerable increase in the rate at first 
contemplated.” The rates of increase, he 
said, would vary from 18 to 25 per cent, and 
the total cost to the Reich would be 325,000,- 
000 annually, of which 155,000,000 would be 
for salaries and 170,000,000 for pensions and 
similar allowances. 

It is generally assumed that the States 
and communes, the postal service and the 
railway will all make much the same in- 
creases, The total cost is variously esti- 
mated at from 1,200,000,000 to 1,500,000,000 
reichmarks annually. To provide for the ad- 
ditional expenses which the action of the 
Reich throws upon them, the States are al- 
ready insisting that increased transfers of 
revenue from the Reich will be necessary. 

As for the Reich itself, it appears from the 
discussion before the Reichrat on October 13, 
1927, that in the opinion of the Finance Min- 
istry the Reich will be able to meet the costs 
oi. the salary increases in its own services 
during the coming year only if its hopes for 
an increase in tax receipts are realized. 

The salary proposals of the Government 
are noteworthy, not merely because of the 
large expense which they entail, but even 
more because they have been made on the 
most sweeping basis, and in the way most 
likely to bring serious consequences for the 
general economy of the country. They are 
apparently intended to apply quite as much 
to pensioners and retired officials as to offi- 
cials on the active list, while even for the 
active officials they appear to contemplate 
a general increase in salaries, without any 
effective attempt at administrative reform. 

It is not for me to express an opinfon on 
the merits of the salary proposals, but it 
would seem as if the German Government 
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could have served its own interests better by 
using such substantial increases as an in- 
strument for securing the reform in ad- 
ministration of which so many announce- 
ments have been made in the past two or 
three years. 

It may not even now be too late to m&ke 
the salary increases serve this purpose. But, 
as matters stand at present, they seem likely 
to hinder rather than to help the cause of 
administrative reform, and to saddle new 
and lasting burdens on the already heavily- 
burdened budgets of the Reich and the other 
public authorities. 

In addition to these general increases in 
pensions and in the salaries of officials, the 
Government of the Reich is advancing two 
other measures which seem likely to involve 
large new expenditures, one, the proposal 
to compensate German nationals for loss or 
damage to private property during the war, 
and the other, a general school law for the 
Reich. 

Neither of these measures has as yet been 
enacted into law. The first of them, the 
draft law for indemnifying German nationals 
for property lost abroad, apparently contem- 
plates expenditures of about 1,000,000,000 
reichsmarks, but the draft law has not yet 
been presented to the Reichstag, and it is 
not clear what means of financing are to be 
adopted or how far the budget is to be bur- 
dened with the proposed payments, 

In this connection I have already sug- 
gested in my letter of August 29, 1927, to 
the Finance Minister of the Reich, some of 
the considerations that would be raised from 
the standpoint of the Experts’ Plan by -an 
external offering of preference shares of the 
German Railway Company; the same con- 
siderations of course would apply a fortiori 
to any external loan of the Reich that might 
be proposed for this purpose. 

As for the new school law, no information 
is available regarding the probable costs, 
and apparently little consideration has been 
given as yet to its financial consequences. 
But it is noteworthy that serious misgivings 
are being expressed in many quarters in 
Germany as to the cost of the new law, and 
that the States and communes have already 
given warnings that they will want more 
money for the purpose from the Reich. 

On October 14, 1927, the Reichsrat rejected 
the draft law for a variety of reasons, after 
first approving an amendment that would re- 
quire the Reich to bear all the cost. Since 
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then the Government has submitted the draft 
law to the Reichstag in its original form, 
with a statement from the Minister of the 
Interior to the effect that it is immaterial 
whether the Reich or the States have to bear 
the cost, because in any event the burden 
will fall on the German economy. 

The Government appears to have refrained, 
however, from making any estimate of the 
cost of the new law, on the ground that this 
cannot be done until its provisions are finally 
determined and the distribution of the cost 
becomes somewhat clearer. 

I do not mention this series of new ex- 
penditures and commitments for the purpose 
of passing judgment on any of them in- 
dividually. That, indeed, does not fall 
within the functions of the Agent General 
for Reparation Payments. The German 
Government, under the terms of the plan, is 
left free to prepare and administer its own 
budget, and it acts throughout on its own 
responsibility, This very freedom, however, 
implies a corresponding responsibility for the 
natural and probable consequences of its 
own actions. 

These, it seems to me, can be summarized 
briefly, as follows: : 


1. The Reich, by failing to exercise proper 
restraint in its expenditures, is endangering 
the stability of its budget, the establishment 
and maintenance of which was the corner- 
stone of the Experts’ Plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany. The situation at the 
moment is somewhat relieved by increasing 
revenues and declining unemployment. But 
any reaction in business would be likely to 
reduce the revenues of the Reich and in- 
crease its liabilities for unemployment relief. 

In these circumstances, and with increas- 
ing reparation payments to face, this does 
not seem to be the time to burden the budget 
with new permanent expenditures. 

2. With its own expenditures constantly 
rising, the Reich naturally finds it difficult 
to induce the States and communes to bring 
their budgets into proper order, particularly 
at a time when the measures which the 
Reich itself has initiated may add very 
greatly to their expenditures and throw many 
of their budgets still further out of balance. 

The States are already demanding the re- 
opening of the financial settlement for the 
purpose of securing still larger transfers of 
revenue from the Reich. And the expected 
reduction of State and communal real estate 
taxes which it was announced in April would 
be one of the conditions of the financial 
settlement now appears more and more un- 
likely of realization, while, in some cases at 
least, increased local taxation may be neces- 
sary. 


38. The result is a general lack of effective 
control over public spending and public 
borrowing. In consequence, unsound public 
finance is increasingly prevalent in Germany, 
and the money which is so badly needed for 
the development of German agriculture and 
industry is being absorbed, through taxes 
and public loans, in a scale of public ex- 
penditure which seems to be incurred with- 
out regard for the loss of liquid capital 
which Germany has suffered and the urgent 
need of recreating this capital through econ- 
omy and careful spending. 

4. Still more broadly, in their effects on 
economic life, the measures taken by the 
Reich and othér public authorities are tend- 
ing strongly toward increased costs of pro- 
duction, increased prices, and increased cost 
of living. 

The result is to negative, in large measure, 
the benefits that might be expected to accrue 
ffom the process of rationalization which 
German business and industry have suc- 
ceeded in carrying out since the stabilization 
of the currency. 

The tendency toward higher prices already 
exists, partly as a result of the high cus- 
toms duties on imports of many staple prod- 
ucts; and it would be greatly stimulated if, 
as now seems probable, the Government’s 
salary proposals should lead, on the one 
hand, to demands for similar increases in 
general business and industry, and, on the 
other, to increased railroad tariffs, and the 
like. Manifestly, all these developments tend 
to raise the costs of production and thus to 
diminish the capacity of the German econ- 
omy to compete for export. 


As the experience of recent months has 
abundantly shown, they operate also on the 
other side of the German balance of pay- 
ments by greatly stimulating German im- 
ports from other countries. Rising internal 
prices almost always have this effect, and 
under present conditions the tendency is en- 
hanced by the additional purchasing power 
which is being placed in the hands of the 
public by the increasing expenditures of the 
Reich and the States and communes. 

The consequences of Reich financial policy, 
which have been summarized above, must be 
considered also in connection with the finan- 
cial policy of the States and communes, and 
with the currency and credit policy of the 
Reichsbank. There is naturally a close re- 
lationship between them, and an intimate 
connection between the results attributable 
to them. 

II, FINANCES OF THE STATES AND 

COMMUNES 

There is little or no current information 
as to the financial condition of the States 
and communes, but their demands for addi- 
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tional grants from the Reich and their fre- 
quent borrowings at home and abroad indi- 
cate that as a whole they are living beyond 
their means. 

The domestic long-term loans of the States, 
provinces and communes, and of the various 
public undertakings in which they are in- 
terested, have amounted to about 1,000 mil- 
lion reichsmarks since the beginning of 1926, 
when the domestic market first became avail- 
able for long-term borrowing. This sum is 
more than twice the amount of long-term 
domestic loans placed in the same period by 
German industry and trade. These various 
public loans, taken together with the Reich 
internal loan of 1927, were mainly respon- 
sible for overloading the domestic market and 
bringing about the state of exhaustion which 
still obtains. 

Foreign issues of the States and communes, 
and their associated public undertakings, 
have amounted since the beginning of 1925 to 
the equivalent of about 1,600 million reichs- 
marks, approximately the same as the for- 
eign loans of German business and industry. 
Until recently, at least, additional loans ap- 
pear to have been under negotiation between 
the States and communes and foreign bank- 
ers, up to a total of perhaps a further 1,000 
millions. 

These foreign borrowings have made heavy 
drafts on the foreign credit of Germany, 
and those of the States particularly have 
tended to raise difficult questions under the 
Treaty of Versailles and the related pro- 
visions of the Experts’ Plan, as I have al- 
ready pointed out in my letter of September 
20, 1926, to the Finance Minister of the 
Reich, with respect to the Prussian external 
loan of 1926, and my further letter of Nod- 
vember 12, 1926, as Chairman of the Trustees 
of the German External Loan, with respect 
to both the Prussian and the Hamburg loans. 

The foregoing figures for the domestic and 
foreign loans of the States and communes, 
amounting altogether to about 2,600 millions, 
leave out of account entirely their short-term 
or floating debt. It is impossible from the 
available figures to make a close estimate of 
the volume of this debt, but from such casual 
evidence as has been developed it seems al- 
ready to be very large. In part it represents 
loans directly obtained from foreign bankers, 
in part loans obtained from German bankers, 
but from foreign funds borrowed by them, 
and in part ordinary domestic banking trans- 
actions. 
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The question underlying State and com- 
munal borrowing is not whether individual 
loans should be placed in the domestic mar- 
ket or in the foreign market, or at short or 
long term, but whether they should be placed 
at all. To divert the borrowing of the States 
and communes from one market to the other 
or to refuse it in one form and permit it 
in another does not go to the root of the 
difficulty. 

Overborrowing at home or abroad proceeds 
from the same source, namely, rising public 
expenditures, and it is by reducing expendi- 
tures to the minimum that relief is to be 
found. On the other hand, balanced budgets 
and economical administration will give the 
best assurance that when credit is needed 
for essential public purposes it will be forth- 
coming. 

It is recognized, of course, that the Reich 
does not control the States and communes 
in these matters. But when the States and 
communes go into foreign markets to finance 
their budgetry expenditures and internal im- 
provements, they raise fundamental questions 
of foreign policy which have the most direct 
interest for the Reich. And under the Con- 
stitution itself the Reich has a unique oppor- 
tunity and even responsibility for leadership. 
not merely because of its large transfers of 
revenue to the States and communes, but also 
because of its powers to prescribe the funda- 
mental principles and main outlines of their 
laws in many matters of taxation and public 
finance. 

The force of these considerations has been 
recognized to some extent in the efforts that 
have been made for the past two years and 
more to supervise the foreign borrowings 
of the States and communes through an ad- 
visory organization established for this spe- 
cial purpose. These efforts, for whatever 
reason, have not been successful, and the 
results appear in the swollen figures for State 
and communal borrowings that have already 
been given. 

A new and truly effective supervision, 
based primarily on the principle of control- 
ling public expenditures, is urgently needed 
at this time, both in the interests of Ger- 
man credit and to safeguard Germany’s eco- 
nomic recovery against the dangers of over- 
stimulation and subsequent reaction as a 
result of overspending and overborrowing by 
the public authorities, 

The German Government’s announcement 
of October 7, 1927, is greatly to be welcomed, 
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not only because it indicates that a revised 
procedure for supervising the foreign bor- 
rowings of the States and communes is under 
consideration, but also because it points out 
the sound basis for financial reform by stat- 
ing that “in view of the entire present situa- 
tion in Germany any expenditure that is not 
urgent or economic, whether made out of 
foreign loans or from other sources, must be 
avoided.” 

It is still not clear what practical meas- 
ures will be taken to apply this fundamental 
test to the spending policies of the public 
authorities, but it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the Reich should exert a firm 
leadership in this direction and that its lead- 
ership should have the sincere and compre- 
hending support of the States. 


III. CREDIT AND CURRENCY POLICY 


The present calendar year has also been 
one of expansion in the circulation of the 
currency and in the use of short-term credit, 
particularly that of the Reichsbank. Any 
discussion of credit and currency must neces- 
sarily center upon the policy of the Reichs- 
bank, which is charged under the bank law 
with the duty of regulating the circulation 
of money and with providing for the utiliza- 
tion of available capital. 

But, however explicit the law may be, the 
financial operations of the Reich, the States 
and the communes have themselves assumed 
the proportions of a separate credit policy, 
frequently exercised in opposition to the 
credit policy of the Reichsbank. In effect, 
there have been two credit policies, both op- 
erating at the same time, and one often 
neutralizing the other. 

The net result of these different policies, 
though opposed to each other in origin and 
purpose, has been in the direction of expan- 
sion, as is likely to be the case when the 
public authorities are on the side of expan- 
sion and spending. 

The Reichsbank, for its part, reduced its 
discount rate on January 11, 1927, from 6 to 
5 per cent, shortly before the offering of the 
5 per cent internal loan of the Reich. The 
purpose, it was stated at the time, was to 
recognize the easier money conditions then 
prevailing in the German market, and at the 
same time to diminish the inflow of foreign 
funds. 

The results of this policy were discussed 
at length in my report of June 10, 1927, For 


a short period, it will be recalled, the policy 
achieved its purpose. But by the middle of 
March foreign funds began again to flow into 
Germany in large volume, not as long-term 
loans but in the form of short-term credits, 
frequently for purely speculative purposes, 
and liable to be withdrawn on short notice. 
These funds, in turn, provided an additional 
basis for expansion, and a source of danger 
for the future. 

At the same time, the Reichsbank’s dis- 
count rate became the lowest representative 
money rate in Germany, and in the first five 
months of the year—that is to say, up to 
May 31, 1927—its gold and devisen declined 
by about 1,000 million reichsmarks, and its 
holdings of domestic bills rose by about the 
same amount. In their broader  conse- 
quences, the forces of expansion thus re- 
leased gave a further impetus to an already 
highly speculative stock market, and a fur- 
ther stimulation to an already rising activity 
of business and a rapidly expanding volume 
of imports. 

During this period certain measures were 
attempted, notably in the direction of reduc- 
ing the volume of stock market credit, but 
the Reichsbank left its discount rate at 5 per 
cent until June 10, 1927. It then raised its 
rate to 6 per cent, but by this time it had 
lost control of the market, and the increase 
soon proved to be insufficient. The new rate 
brought no reduction in the volume of Reichs- 
bank credit, and succeeded only during a 
short period at mid-summer in retarding its 
month-to-month increase. 

The expansion which reasserted itself in 
September brought the volume of Reichsbank 
credit and the total German circulation to 
the highest points since stabilization. The 
7 per cent rate fixed on October 4, 1927, recog- 
nized this situation and was itself the con- 
sequence of events which dated back to the 
spring. 

The financial authorities of the Reich, the 
States and the communes, by working at 
cross-purposes with the Reichsbank, have 
made the wuole situation more difficult to 
manage and have contributed to the ex- 
pansion, 

The part played by rising budgetary ex- 
penditures and borrowing by public authori- 
ties, involving heavy drafts on credit, both 
foreign and domestic, has already been dis- 
cussed. The Reich internal loan of last Feb- 
ruary, furthermore, was of peculiar impor- 
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tance, not only because it put an end for the 
time being to the domestic market for new 
issues, but also because its terms and market 
price furnished an additional obstacle to a 
timely revision of the Reichsbank’s discount 
rate. 

The various steps which have been taken 
to manage the loan in the market since its 
issues have been expensive and, on the whole, 
ineffective. 

Another disturbing influence which must 
be mentioned is the management of the pub- 
lic funds and the public banks, which has 
been discussed at length in each one of 
my published reports. It is unnecessary now 
to go into detail, but it is clear enough on 
the facts that the administration of the 
public funds and the public banks has tended 
very strongly to diminish the authority of 
the Reichsbank and to deprive it of resources 
which it needed in the general interest of the 
stability of the German currency and ex- 
change. 

It has tended, no less directly, to deprive 
the regular German banking system of its 
normal resources and to divert great quanti- 
ties of liquid funds into channels which ran 
counter to sound credit policy. 

The credit policy of the bank of issue 
and the public finances cannot for long be 
operated successfully on divergent lines; and 
there would seem to be every reason, in the 
general interest, for formulating and putting 
into effect a definite and comprehensive plan 
that will assure a properly coordinated 
policy. The need for the adoption of such 
a policy, based upon principles of ordered 
economic growth, and avoiding undue use 
of credit, is particularly clear under present 
conditions, in order that the prevailing ex- 
pansion may not be carried to the point of 
danger. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

I have attempted to bring together in the 
foregoing pages the accumulating evidences 
of overspending and overborrowing on the 
part of the German public authorities, and 
some of the indications of artificial stimula- 
tion and overexpansion that are already 
manifesting themselves. 

These tendencies, if allowed to continue 
unchecked, are almost certain, on the one 
hand, to lead to severe economic reaction ind 
depression, and are likely, on the other, to 
encourage the impression that Germany is 
not acting with due regard to her reparation 
obligations, 
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Internally, it is evident that an economic 
crisis would have the most discouraging con- 
sequences for the German people, and that it 
would mean a serious setback to the recon- 
struction of German economic life. It is now 
nearly four years since the first stabilization 
of the currency and over three years since 
the adoption of the Experts’ Plan. During 
this period Germany has made remarkable 
progress. She has re-established her credit 
at home and abroad, her industries have 
been reorganized and her productive capacity 
largely restored, her supplies of raw ma- 
terials and to some extent her working cap- 
ital have been replenished, and the general 
standard of living has greatly improved. 

This has been achieved primarily through 
the industry and energy of the German 
people, but the people of other countries have 
also cooperated by making their savings 
available in liberal measure for the rebuild- 
ing of the German economy. It would be de- 
plorable if what has been accomplished 
should now be imperiled by short-sighted and 
unsound internal policies. 

From the standpoint of the Experts’ Plan 
it is only natural, as I have said, for the 
creditors of Germany to feel that reasonable 
prudence in the management of the public 
finances is a necessary element of good-will, 
and it would not be surprising if outside 
observers should draw the conclusion that 
the financial policies followed in the past 
year have not been in the interest of Ger- 
many’s reparation obligations under the 
plan. 

The payment of the stipulated annuities 
to the Agent General for Reparation Pay- 
ments at the Reichsbank constitutes, it is 
true, “the definitive act of the German Gov- 
ernment in meeting its financial obligations 
under the plan’; and the payment of these 
sums is amply secured by the assigned rev- 
enues and other specific securities. But the 
responsibilities of the German Government 
do not end with the internal payments. 

The Experts’ Plan, though it put the trans- 
fer of reparation payments in the hands of 
the Transfer Committee, recognized clearly 
that the problem of transfer would depend 
in large measure upon conditions outside the 
control of the committee. It placed a very 
definite responsibility upon the German Gov- 
ernment by providing that “The German 
Government and the bank shall undertake 
to facilitate in every reasonable way within. 
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their power the work of the committee in 
making transfers of funds including such 
steps as will aid in the control of foreign 
exchange.” 

The experts also emphasized in the 
strongest possible language the dependence 
of the stability of the German exchange upon 
Germany’s balance of payments, and, in the 
long run, upon the course of German imports 
and exports. To the extent that German 
exports are hindered by obstacles interposed 
from without, other countries must bear the 
responsibility; but upon the German Goy- 
ernment itself must rest the responsibility 
for actions of its own which tend artificially, 
by overstimulating imports and hindering ex- 
ports, to restrict the possibilities of transfer. 

All these considerations I am endeavoring 
to point out in good season, in the hope that 
their importance will commend them to the 
attention of the German Government, and 
that in the interest of the German economy 
itself, as well as of the discharge of Ger- 
many’s international obligations, the German 
Government will take prompt and @éffective 
measures to meet the situation. Fortunately, 
as stated at the outset, the situation has not 
yet become critical, and the Germfin Gov- 
ernment still has it within its power, if it 
will act in time, to check the dangers which 
now threaten and to bring the German econ- 
omy back again to a sound condition. 

S. PARKER GILBERT, 
Agent General for 
Reparation Payments. 





News in Brief 





THE Matson FRANCO-JAPONAISE WAS 
FOUNDED in Tokyo through the efforts of Am- 
bassador Claudel, before leaving his post in 
Japan for Washington. The object of the 
establishment is to further cultural under- 
standing between France and Japan, and 
eminent scholars have since gone to Japan, 
with the support of their government, to study 
the Orient. Among them is the noted French 
student of Buddhism, Prof. Sylvain Levi. 
With the aid of Japanese experts he is com- 
piling a dictionary of Buddhism which will 
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be of great service to students of the Orient, 
since it will be written in both French and 
English. The dictionary will probably be 
two years longer in preparation. 


A MONUMENT AT SHIMODA, JAPAN, has 
lately been unveiled to Townsend Harris, the 
first Ambassador from the United States to 
Japan. The tone of the ceremonies was ex- 
tremely friendly to the United States and the 
opening of the Orient to the West. 


BELGIUM’S NEW AMBASSADOR TO WASHING- 
TON is Albert Edouard Eugene Lamoral, 
Prince de Ligne. He succeeds Baron de Car- 
tier de Marchienne, who was dean of the dip- 
lomatic corps in Washington and is now Am- 
bassador at London, 


TROTSKY AND ZINOVIEV HAVE BEEN DEFI- 
NITELY EXPELLED from the Communist Party 
in Russia. The Soviet leader, General-Secre- 
tary Stalin, in the Pravda for November 15, 
defended the action on the ground that unless 
the Soviet power remains a rigid militant 
unit, the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
impossible. 


RUSSIA ACHIEVED A FAVORABLE TRADE BAL- 
ANCE during the nine-month period ending 
June 30, 1927, according to the Division of 
Regional Information of the Department of 
Commerce. The value of exports for this 
period was 72,327,000 rubles more than that 
of imports. For the corresponding period of 
1925-26 there was an unfavorable balance of 
85,693,000 rubles. More than 87 per cent of 
exports are over European boundaries. 


GERMANY PAID THE UNITED States during 
the year ending June 30, 1927, $8,919,849.17 
under the Dawes Plan. This reduces the 
claim of the United States against Germany 
for the cost of the army of occupation to 
$224,221,398.25, according to the annual re- 
port of Maj.-Gen. Kenzie W. Walker, made 
public November 15. 


Tue CHILEAN GOVERNMENT HAS SELECTED 
EIGHT TEACHERS whom it will send to the 
United States to study American methods of 
instruction, especially in our universities. 
After three years’ investigation the teachers 
are to return and report to Chile. 


BrazILIAN Day, commemorating the estab- 
lishment of the South American Republic in 
1889, was celebrated November 15 in New 
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York City with an inauguration luncheon of 
the American Brazilian Association, an or- 
ganization founded by Sebastino Sampaio, 
Consul General of Brazil in New York, to 
help relations between his country and this. 


PRESIDENT COooLIDGE has appointed the 
American delegation to the Pan American 
Conference to be held at Havana, Cuba, on 
January 16, 1928. The list of the delegates 
follows: 

Charles Evans Hughes, chairman, New 
York; Henry P. Fletcher, American Ambas- 
sador to Italy, Pennsylvania; Oscar Under- 
wood, Alabama; Dwight W. Morrow, Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Mexico, New Jersey; 
Morgan J. O’Brien, New York; James Brown 
Scott, Washington, D. C.; Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, president, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Washington. When 
a new ambassador is appointed for Cuba he 
will be added to the delegation. 


A FestIvat or Nations was held in Boston 
lately, under the auspices of the League of 
Neighbors, of which Charles F. Weller is in- 
ternational executive. National anthems, 
folk songs, folk dances, other music, tableaus, 
and exhibits of art and industrial work of 
people of other lands were conducted by 
groups who have come to America from those 
countries. The avowed purpose of the or- 
ganization sponsoring the pageant is “the 
realization of peace and brotherhood, through 
understanding and neighborliness, between 
people of all races, nationalities, classes, and 
creeds.” 


AN ARBITRATION AGREEMENT was recently 
signed by Latvia and Soviet Russia, which 
provides that all commercial and civil dis- 
putes between the two countries may be 
settled by a court of arbitration, the mem- 
bers of which are appointed by both sides. 
The purpose is to accelerate the settlement of 
disputes and take them out of the lengthy 
procedure of ordinary civil courts. 


A MEMORIAL, SIGNED BY ABOUT 700 CHURCH- 
MEN from all over the country, was presented 
to President Coolidge November 2. The me- 
morial supports the proposition of M. Briand 
of France, that France and the United States 
enter into a treaty to ban war between them. 
It is requested that the President make a 
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prompt and favorable reply to M. Briand, and 
that the United States offer to enter into 
similar agreements with other nations. 


THE PREPARATORY COMMISSION of the Dis- 
armament Conference opened its fourth ses- 
sion in Geneva November 30. The United 
States is represented on the commission. 


THE DANIEL GUGGENHEIM Fwunp for the 
Promotion of Aéronautics has_ retained 
Colonel Lindbergh in a consulting capacity. 
He will be a member and trustee of the fund, 
but will be free to enter into any activities 
which will, in his judgment, promote the 
cause of aviation. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL UNION, an 
organization fathered by France, met in con- 
vention in Paris October 29. It is planning 
to create there the greatest chemical library 
in existence. 


THE ENDING OF OPIUM USE IN CHINA is the 
object of a program announced by the author- 
ities at Nanking. The scheme is to place 
such a high tax on the drug that the use of it 
will be stamped out. Government control of 
all opium is a partof the plan to be put in 
force January 1, 1928. Supporters of the idea 
hope to eliminate opium smoking by 1931. 


IT IS ANNOUNCED THAT A MILLION DOLLARS 
has been given as a nucleus of a fund for a 
world-peace educational campaign, in which 
motion pictures will have a prominent part. 
One of the ideas is to produce a film in color, 
with the vitaphone, which will depict the 
horrors of the next war. A hint that national 
defense is to be one of the morals of the 
film accompanies the announcement. 


A MEETING IN SUPPORT OF VISCOUNT CECIL’S 
DISARMAMENT CAMPAIGN was held in London 
October 24. Mr. Lloyd George, Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, and Alfred Duff Cooper addressed 
a crowded non-party gathering, and also an 
overflow meeting in another hall. More than 
1,000 were turned away. 


M. DoveGaLevskKy, Soviet AMBASSADOR TO 
JAPAN, has been recalled from Tokyo and ap- 
pointed to the Paris Embassy, replacing Am- 
bassador Rakovsky, who was removed from 
the French capital at the request of the 
French Government. 











From VERSAILLES 10 LocaRNo. By Harold 8. 
Quigley. Pp. 167 and index. University of 
Minnesota. Minnesota, 1927. Price, $2.00. 


Unlike most hand-books on the League of 
Nations, this study by Professor Quigley be- 
gins with the significance of the Locarno pacts 
of 1924. These are compared with the more 
sweeping Geneva Protocol, and related to 
the later admission of Germany to the 
League. This section of the book covers 20 
pages, a swift résumé of European interna- 
tional politics as they have gradually and 
finally wound up the war. Then come brief 
sketches of the League itself, the Labor Office, 
and the World Court. These two sections 
are about half of the book. The latter half 
is utilized for a bibliography, the Covenant 
of the League, the Locarno pacts, and docu- 
ments such as the protocol of the World Court 
and the adherence to it of the United States. 
The whole comprises a compact and fairly 
non-partisan view of European international 
organizations. 

Incidentally the subtitle seems rather mis- 
leading. It reads: “A sketch of the recent 
development of international organization.” 
One looks, therefore, for such other topics as 
The Hague conferences and the Pan American 
Union, at least. The book actually touches 
only the League and allied movements. 


NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


As usual, the Christmas juvenile book lists 
are copious and varied. There seems to be 
something for every taste, and the books are, 
on the whole, artistically produced. Yet 
among them all, which shall be chosen to 
nourish the young person’s wholesome appre- 
ciation of other lands, to predispose him to 
peace and fair play, which is the child’s word 
for “justice”? 

Strange to say, those books which are writ- 
ten purposely to convey a moral seldom rouse 
any enthusiasm. Children are appallingly 
candid. But happily their appetites are usu- 
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ally healthy. They crave action in their 
stories, for one thing, episodes that begin and 
end, and that are replete with details. They 
gravitate to other youth, and like to read 
about them. They feel instantly the uplifting 
buoyancy that flows from fine and beautiful 
rhythm. But always such utilitarian things 
as ethics and information must come by the 
way. If they are not unconsciously woven in 
the fiber of the book, they will simply be 
“skipped” by the normal child reader. 

It often happens that the natural juvenile 
is not written for children at all, just as the 
best juveniles are of perennial interest to 
adults. Therefore we may look for books 
about other lands, written in simple, vigorous 
English—books about persons who act, books 
with lasting appeal of beauty. 

We have chosen a very few, some of them 
classics republished, and a sample or two of 
recently written books. 


ANIMAL SToRIES THE INDIANS ToLD. By 
Elizabeth Bishop Johnson. Pp. 148 and 
appendix. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
1927. 


These stories, with the animal photograph 
illustrations, have been gathered from many 
sources, including museums and historical so- 
cieties. They are pleasantly toid in the In- 
dian idiom, much as they must have been 
given first to the white man. 

The tales represent the lore of many tribes 
from Mexico to Alaska. 

Most children enjoy animal stories and 
these are, besides, authentic mythology. 


THE Wind THaT WovuLpn’t Biow. By Arthur 
Bowie Chrisman. Pp. 355. E. P. Dutton 
Co., New York, 1927. 


A refreshing collection of Chinese tales, 
with droll illustrations in silhouette. The 
author gravely announces in the foreword 
that all the stories, old and new, “have 
been carefully changed to agree with the 
facts as they were, or really should have 
been”; that they are to be considered as 
stories “not as teaching.” 

The people one meets in the book are all 
keenly real from the princess who “kept her 
father excited and interested and wondering 
what would happen next” to the old miser 
who took long strides when he walked “to 
save boot leather.” 
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Don QurxoTE, By Miguel de Cervantes Saa- 
vedra. Pp. 460. Macmillan Co., New York, 
1926. Price, $1.25. 


This version of the Spanish classic has been 
abridged and edited by Susan S. Sheridan of 
the New Haven High School. An introduc- 
tion giving pertinent facts from early Span- 
ish history and a short critique of the book 
precede the story; an appendix gives chron- 
ology, lists of Spanish proverbs used in the 
book and other helpful matter. Since the two 
parts of the story originally appeared in 1605 
and 1615 some editing and explanation is 
necessary. 

It stands, however, a rollicking book, typi- 
cally Spanish and one which is worth bring- 
ing into the ken of older young people. Cer- 
vantes himself said of his book, “It is 
thumbed and read and got by heart by 
people of all sorts; the children turn its 
leaves, the young people read it, the grown 
people understand it, the old people praise 
lg 

A shrewd, human and delightful story, and 
the present edition is attractive. 


By Jean Ingelow. Pp. 
New York, 1927. 


Mopsa THE Farry. 
259. Macmillan Co., 
Price, $1.75. 


First published in this country in 1869, this 
English fairy tale had for children fifty years 
ago a magic quite indescribable. For sheer 
poetry and delicate simplicity it has probably 
never been surpassed. Lewis Carroll’s Alice 
in Wonderland is more whimsical, George 
Macdonald’s At the Back of the North Wind, 
more eerie; but this little fairy tale occupies 
a place by itself. None but a poet could have 
written, in just this way, the dreamy story 
of Jack and the little fairy Mopsa whom 
Jack kissed “because she looked such a little 
dear” and who therefore grew up to be a 
fairy queen. 


Tue ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. 
Pp. 298. Macmillan Co., New York, 1926. 
Price, $1.75. 


Among classics about other lands this col- 
lection of stories grouped around the old 
Moorish palace in Granada is one of the 
loveliest. Irving’s tales have been selected 
and rearranged for children’s reading, by 
Mabel Williams. Charming illustrations in 


OF PEACE December 
line drawings, silhouette or colors are scat- 
tered through the volume. The result is an 
enthralling book for children from twelve to 
fifteen or older. 

It is not a travel book nor even a guide to 
the Alhambra. It is just some of the stories 
that Irving gathered there. No one need 
“skip descriptions” because episodes and ac- 
tion predominate. 


PICTURESQUE Porto Rico. Stories and poems. 
By Elizabeth Kneipple Van Deusen. Pp. 
291. Silver, Burdette & Co., 1927. 


Mrs. Van Deusen is unusually well equipped 
for the rewriting of the myths and legends 
of Porto Rico. She is supervisor of English 
in the schools of that island. She is most 
sympathetic with its people and culture, and 
her style of expression is said, by native edu- 
eators, to be quite Porto Rican in its poetic 
terminology. At all events the stories in this 
collection have a felicity all their own. They 
read like folk-lore, as they are, and they in- 
terpret, incidentally, the daily life on the 
island. 


SHEN OF THE Sea. By Arthur Bowie Chris- 
man. Pp. 252. E. P. Dutton Co., New 
York, 1925. 


The captivating tales in this book have a 
background of China. They are utterly de- 
licious, both in style and matter, effervescent 
with fun and illustrated, with piquant sil- 
houettes. The legends are told for little chil- 
dren, but the humor and the atmosphere of 
old China will appeal to all ages. 

The book was awarded the John Newbery 
medal by the Children’s Librarian’s section 
of the American Library Association as the 
best children’s book of the year 1925. 


By C. Col- 
Price, 


THE ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO. 
lodi. Macmillan, New York, 1927. 
$1.75. 


The original comes out of Italy, but the 
story has been pored over by children of all 


lands. The story of the little boy of wood 
who came alive, and was alternately so 
naughty and so good, here appears in a new 
dress with vivacious illustrations in color and 
black and white. It is a contribution from 
Italy to the world of childhood which should 
never be allowed to die, 





